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RINGE ALBERT 
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Such a satisfying 





gift for a man 
who smokes! 


UT a pound of Prince Albert tobacco on his Christmas-tribute-table and round 

out the cheery a. m. as only a smoking man can appreciate! For, P. A. 
gets the brand of glad hand that hangs the gold-medal-on-the-gift-game and 
makes you wise-o that you’ve picked the tobacco that jams such joy in jimmy 
pipes and hand-rolled cigarettes! 


Fussed-in-festal-finery, Prince Albert in the crystal-glass humidor with sponge- 
moistener top, which keeps the tobacco in perfect condition, is a regular right 
handed pass-out! Quality tobacco within, and all the ear-marks of a happy- 
holiday-hurrah on the outside! It’s P. A.’s quality flavor-fragrance-coolness, 
plus freedom from bite and parch (cut out by our exclusive patented process), that 
makes Prince Albert the first pipe smoke and first makin’s smoke all over the 
world; that makes it hit the universal taste! And it’s a quality gift you’re afer. 


You get the slant that this Christmas “pound-of-P. A.” puts it over with a big 
bang—accepted on sight and no questions asked ! And, figure it at any a’gle 
that the supply will be batting out delight long after the tree-trimmings-retire -to- 
the-rafters ! 


The boys in training will aim straight for these joy’us pounds-of-pleas :re! 
And the men who hold down the situation at home can’t be — 

handed a happier gift! Just get-it-off-your mind now and 
don’t take a chance on the wind-up because the demand will 









be unusual. And, it’s good for you to know that these humidors are ready- 
packed for sure-safe-shipping! And, fitted out with a howdy-do-tag with 
merry-Christmas scenery, of course! 

Buy Christmas Prince Albert in crystal glass full pound packages. 


Prince Albert is also supplied in handsome full pound and full 
half pound tin humidors, and in toppy red bags and tidy red tins. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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QA Red Cross Christmas 











TO THOSE WHO FEEL POOR 
I write as your brother. 
We are a large family. 


This world-war, made in Germany, against 
which we are fighting, has sent our incomes 
down and our expenses up. 


The pinch hurts, but it is not going to kill us. 
We still have enough and something to spare. 


Though we feel poor, don’t let us be impov- 
erished by selfish fear! 


Let us save in food, in service, in clothes, in 
luxuries and joy-rides but not in money! 


Let us use that by giving it to save the wound- 
ed, the suffering, our friends, our country. 


Let us keep Christmas this year by keeping 
up the Red Cross. 


Then it will not be a poor Christmas, but a 
rich Christmas to our hearts. 


Hin py Cae bry 





A Service Flag for every Family 
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Here is a Red Cross Service Flag 
that will be in the windcws of mil- 
lions of American horres this 
Christmas. It must be in yours 

your service flag with a little cross 
for every member of your house- 
hold. The nearest Red Cross chap- 
ter will give you your flag it goes 
with every one dollar membership. 


to make this a RED CROSS Christmas of Mercy 


O 


When your membership dollar is sent on its errand of mercy, a work of relief, 


of homes at least. 


which is the noblest thing in the world today, is aided. 


Your Red Cross does not ask you at this time for large contributions. 


It asks you to become part of it. 
million more Americans to give one dollar toward world relief. 


The merest outline of Red Cross work could fill this whole magazine 
have your rightful share of service. 
Let a greater Red Cross be America’s 


to your local Red Cross chapter 
Christmas spirit is the Red Cross spirit. 


Christmas gift to our boys and our Allies. 


N this, our country’s first Christmas, in the most terrible of all wars, 


there should be a Red Cross Service Flag in millions fifteen millions 


Your Red Cross asks you to be one of ten 








L 


What is Your American Red Cross? 


An all American, largely volunteer organi- 
zation devoted to practical service to suf- 
fering mankind in times of peace as in 
times of war. 

Congress authorizes it. 

President Wilson heads it. 

The War Department audits its accounts. 

Pershing in France approves it. 


It is working for your Army-— your 
Navy -your Allies. 


It is working for you. 





Join the Red Cross now —start your $1 on its errand of mercy. Beamember it is your right 





Ten Million New Members by Christmas 





The Publishers of Leslie’s Weekly have donated this space to the American Red Cross in the belief that its readers will heartily respond. 
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ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


Not Merely a Phonograph 
Bur a Brunswick! 


OUR. jood judjment in the selection of pifts 
is recopnized when you present a Brunswick. 
In this final type phonograph are expressed by 
master craftsmen all those features music lovers have 
wished for so lon. 
caliente : 

Dessinnnpigk Here is an instrument that 
Superiorities | Plays all records—not limited 

| Ploys ALL Records, inelud- | tO One particular make. 


ing Pathe 


| All-wood sound chamber— | One whose tone carries no 

| Two reproduces, instantly | metallic nor nasal sounds. 

| Accurately timed automatic | 
stop. 


Because of its all-wood sound 
chamber built like a violin. 


x 
Chroat-way volume control. 


Extra cap 


fhewe te 
Improved in 


| 
| | 
a | The Brunswick combines all fF as —. 
Costs less | the merits and discards the : ‘ Ma ae 
| handicaps. It is the supreme fF " : a tie fleet 

| Prices $350 to $1500. | achievement ofThe Brunswick- § : ; 

—enteaticiam Balke-Collender Company— 
famed for 76 years in the wood- 


workin®, art. 


| Repular models 
Prmces $32.50 to $180 


Only your own ear can prove 
to you the charm of Brunswick 
tone.’ And its superiority. 

Aside from tone, such a demonstra- 

tion will convince you also 
that you must have this 
all-record phonograph. 

Hear The Brunswick 
and compare. Then judge 
for yourself. 


The 
Brunswick -Balke- 
Collender Company 


Svanch Houses in Principal Cities of 
the United States, Mexico, France 
Canadian Distributors: 
Muosical Merchandise Sales Co., Excel- 
sior Life Building, 1 oronto 
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sight than that of a great . ‘ ag ' pind ; : : his close up taken from 
fleet at battle maneuvers. " 
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Everybody’s War 
By PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


HIS is not a banker’s war or a farmer's 

war or a manufacturer's war or a 

laboring man’s war—it is a war for 
every straight-out American, whether our 
flag be his by birth or by adoption. We are 
today a nation in arms, and we must fight 
and farm, mine and manufacture, conserve 
food and fuel, save and spend, to the one 
common purpose. 








Winning the War 

| a recent editorial we took the ground that 

if we were to win the war, the Government 

should encourage production in every line, 
that this could be done only by allowing profits 
to industry, and: that with production thus 
stimulated to the highest point the Government 
could then levy excess profits taxes to pay for 
the war. We note that the National Foreign 
Trade Council’s report to the President and to 
Congress sustains the principles we advocated. 

The members of the Council, representing the 
nation’s leading commercial, industrial, financial 
and transportation institutions, urge that “the 
Government name prices at which the least 
favored concern can afford to manufacture and 
sell at a fair profit, and then to equalize the ad- 
vantage more favored producers will have under 
the rate by a system of profit taxation that will 
take from the institution that can make the largest 
profit the excess earned over its neighbors through 
the tax route.” 

The supreme need of the hour is high produc- 
tion. That can be secured only by high prices. 
High profits will justify high taxation upon the 
producer to pay for the war, and there will be 
work for all at high wages. England is solving 
the problem of production, taxation and high 
cost of living in this way. The Administration’s 
method of fixing prices at a low figure has proven 
a failure in the coal trade. Give the operators 
and transportation companies a fair profit, cut 
out unnecessary red tape, and all necessary coal 
will be mined and moved to its destination. 

The National Foreign Trade Council points 
out that high prices frequently serve a valuable 
purpose, by limiting the consumption of certain 
commodities and by stimulating the production 
of substitutes. The Administration ought to 
realize that, if the country is to raise the almost 
fabulous sums necessary to carry on a long war, 
ouri ndustries must be encouraged to expand. The 
way to have high wages and a record production 
is for the Government either to let the natural 


law of supply and demand have free course, or to © 


fix prices high enough to give a fair profit in every 
industry. In either case the Government will 
be able, through excess profits taxes, to pay a large 
part of the expense of the war. We cannot win 
the war without the money to pay its cost. 


Hope in Hoover 


T is curious how people get a distorted idea 
about questions of vital consequence to the 
public welfare. Perhaps political self-seekers, 
who are constantly misrepresenting facts for their 


We have al- 


own selfish purpose, are. to blame. 


ways thought this was at the bottom of public. 


men’s understanding of great questions, and we 
think it is at the bottom of the high-cost-of-food 
agitation. Public officials, as sincere as they are 
zealous and as imprudent as they are sincere, 
are also responsible. For example, the Hon. 
Carl Vrooman, of the Department of Agriculture, 
started out by denouncing capitalists and by 
declaring that if he could get hold of food “sharks” 
and “pirates’’ he would bring down the price 
of foods. It is noted that his voice has recently 
been hushed, but he probably misled many. 

Thoughtful men, such as Mr. Hoover, have no 
illusions that the world’s food problem can be so 
easily solved. Mr. Hoover knows that price- 
fixing has been a failure in every European 
country where it has been tried, and recognizes, 
too, the influence of the inexorable law of supply 
and demand upon prices. The main work of his 
department has been to stimulate production and 
encourage conservation through voluntary co- 
operation of producers, retailers and consumers: 

Canada’s Food Controller, Hon. W. J. Hanna, 
also has no illusions as regards price-fixing. “‘The 
first duty of the Food Controller,”’ said he, ‘is 
not to cut prices, sell goods at cost, eliminate 
middlemen, or correct in a day economic evils 
which an unthrifty, even luxurious, use has 
allowed, even encouraged to grow up, but to 
protect Canada, the Canadian troops and our 
share of the war of the Empire against disaster 
through famine—I use the word without any 
exaggeration. I can do this only by decreasing 
consumption as much as possible and increasing 
production.” 

Only a small portion of the population is en- 
gaged in food production, but every individual 
is a consumer. [f conditions are to be improved, 
every household must exercise more care in its 
expenditures, must see that every particle of 
waste is abolished. People should not stop buy- 
ing, but should buy sensibly. America has enough 
and to spare, but it is only by sedulously avoiding 
all wastefulness that we shall have enough to 
spare to save our Allies from starving. Mr 
Hoover has said that “starvation would win the 
war,” and that the side best able to organize its 
resources for food production and conservation 
would come out victorious. He is right. 


The Plain Truth 


NONGRATULATION! The Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Daily Eagle, which has just celebrated its seventy- 
sixth birthday, has the distinction of having already 
covered three wars—Mexican, Civil and Spanish—and 
is now ably covering the fourth and greatest of all. 
Under the late St. Clair McKelway, the editorial page 
of the Eagle enjoyed a nation-wide influence. In all 
its history it was never stronger, brighter or more 
international in its outlook than today at seventy-six. 


GAN E! Should Christmas shopping be greatly 
limited on account of the war, trade will be seriously 
dislocated. There is something, however, in the sug- 
gestion of the Sane and Patriotic Christmas Association 
that Christmas giving this year be sane and patriotic. 
It would be to our discredit were the war not taking 
the frivolous element out of the nation’s life. Don’t 
buy less, but more sensibly. A Liberty Bond for your 
best girl and a war savings certificate for $4.12 in the 
child’s stocking might be a good thing along with less 
candy and fewer toys. Let us have the biggest 
Christmas trade we have ever had, with a minimum of 
selfishness and useless tokens, and with a maximum of 
true Christmas thoughtfulness for the needy and of 
sensible gifts. : 


ENSIONS! Liberty loans may be oversubscribed, 
but it seldom happens that a church appeal for 
funds has this result. This is the experience of Bishop 
Lawrence, who undertook to raise $5,000,000 for a pen- 
sion system for clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. More than that sum has already been paid in, 
while total cash and pledges amount to $8,712,000. 
The pension granted is not less than $600 a year nor 
more than half the recipient’s average salary. Widows 
and orphans are assured proportionate help. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church may well be proud of its 
achievement. The ministry is the most underpaid of 
callings, a situation whose worst effects appear when 
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clergymen are forced to retire through illness or old age 

° ° ° ‘ BY. 
It is a serious reflection on the Church when it take, 
poorer care of its ministers than industrial corpor 


° ations 
take of their employees. 


DVERTISING! There are tricks in advertising 

as in everything else. A company in Brooklyn ha. 
been unearthed which by means of “trick” city diree. 
tories and contract blanks is said to have cleaned up 
$100,000 a year during the last three years in Brooklyy 
and other cities. Directories without dates and with 
unnumbered pages were used in deceiving the ungys. 
pecting business man. Contracts called for collection 
“on publication.” The advertisement was priited on 
a loose sheet of paper and slipped into the directory in g 
good advertising position, and on its presentation col. 
lection was readily made.  Gullible individuals are 
constantly being taken in by wildcat stock schemes, 
but it is not often that business firms are tricked }y 
fakers. The plain lesson in this case is to stick ty 
legitimate forms of advertising, and to do business only 
with firms whose reputation is above reproach, , 


K DUCATION! With soap-box orators spouting on 
4 the corners, with every social, economie and politi- 
cal question demanding restatement as the result of the 
great war, the need for sane education on these prob- 
lems was never more pressing than now. The League 
for Political Education of New York City, under the 
directorship of Robert Erskine Ely, aims to promote 
good citizenship and social justice through the educa. 
tion of public opinion mainly by means of lectures and 
addresses, and has never had a more promising field 
than now in the twenty-four years of its existence. 
Absolutely non-partisan and non-sectarian, the Leagy 
secures for its lecturers the best-informed and leading 
authorities in every subject discussed. Its strength 
lies in the spirit of fair play and readiness to hear bot) 
sides of every public question. Its evening lectures 
afford a liberal education in all that concerns con- 
temporary life and thought. Every community should 
have them. 


FR ETAILERs! Several readers of LESLIE’s criticise 
us for pointing out, in recent editorials, that re- 
tailers have taken advan tage of the coal and sugar short- 
ages to charge excessive prices for these staples. In the 
matter of coal we simply quoted the finding of the Federal 
Trade Commission in their investigations in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and in the case of sugar the demands of some 
New York retailers of 15 cents a pound at a time when 
the Food Administration said no retailer should charge 
more than 91% or 10 cents. We agree with our corre- 
spondents that it is unfair to make sweeping charges 
against all retailers for the sins of a few, just as we have 
always contended it is unjust to attack all railroads and 
big corporations because in the past the conduct of some 
has not been above reproach. As a general rule the sue- 
cessful business man, whether big or little, is honest. or 
his success will prove only temporary. <A few retailers, 
have taken advantage of shortages to squeeze the pub- 
lic, but the great majority will co-operate with the 
Government as housew ives co-operate with the Federal 
Food Administration in the conservation of food. 


opty tend To the surprise of the whole coun- 
J try, Tammany Hall, after twenty lean years, was 
swept as by a tidal wave into complete control of New 
York City at the recent election. The World points 
out that New York has always sent its best mayors 
down to defeat. In face of the fact that Mayor Mitchel 
had the enthusiastic support of every English language 
paper but one in New York City, the upheaval is re- 
markable. Declaring that in Kentucky or in any 
other normal American community the re-election of 
Mayor Mitchel would have been a foregone conclusion. 
Colonel Watterson in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
says that New York politics have been ‘queer from the 
beginning; largely a matter of bargain, intrigue and 
corruption.” The election showed that the average 
citizen has a poor memory concerning corruption and 
graft of other days. Good citizens were caught napping 
when they failed to give Mayor Mitchel the nomina- 
tion on the Republican-Fusion ticket in the primaries. and 
that handicap was never overcome. On the other hand, 
by clean administration Mayor Mitchel raised up @ 
vast array of opposition to his retention in power from 
the hordes of profit-sharers in graft and vice to be 
found in every great city. Mayor Mitchel cleaned up 
the dock, police. fire, charity and every other depart- 
ment, and put the city’s affairs on a sound business 
basis. He was sacrificed because of the honesty and 
efficiency of his administration. All who had once 
profited by political favoritism and who hoped to do so 
again were against the man whom Elihu Root described 
as the “best mayor New York has had in fifty years. 
The opposition was solid, while the friends of good 
government failed to get together. 
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Is Hungary the Peace-Wedge? 


By LASZLO SCHWARTZ and ANDOR GARVAY 


Epiror’s Note: Both Mr. Schwartz and Mr. Garvay 


are strong supporters of the Independent Hungary move- 
ment. Laszlo Schwartz has contributed to publications in 
imerica more literature on Hungarian music and culture 


than any other writer. He has been in America for twenty 


years and is a naturalized citizen. Mr. Gareay is ‘one of 


Hungary's most successful playwrights and journalists. 


declaring war on Austria. It is indisputable that 

there are sufficient grounds for a declaration of war 
against Germany’s chief ally, but before taking this 
weighty step our Government has no doubt given due 
consideration to the fact that war on Austria would 
necessarily mean a war on Hungary. Hungary’s people 
are in this war against their will and interests simply be- 
cause they are and have been for centuries-under the hee! 
of the Hapsburgs, who are at present dominated by the 
Hohenzollerns. The bulk of Austro-Hungary’s subjects 
fighting on the Teuton lines are Hungarians, who from 
the very beginning of the war did not wish to be impli- 
cated, having no interests in common with the Austrians. 
This will be seen from a reviewal of the facts in past his- 
tory. 

Even during the preliminaries preceding the world war, 
the Hungarians expressed their anti-war feelings in un- 
mistakable terms. Throughout the leading cities of Hun- 
gary, especially in Budapest, flaming posters appealed to 
the populace against any war in which Austria would 
spend Hungary’s blood and treasures for the furtherance 
of her own interests, as she has done in the past. If Hun- 
gary objected to war when, through the greedy ambition 
of the Romanoffs, there was danger of Pan-Slavism. 
how much more intensely does she object to war now 
when, with the exit of the Czar, the last vestige of danger 
to Hungary’s people has passed away? 

So it is not strange that when speaking of the Central 
Powers’ fighting forces we hardly ever hear mention of the 
Hungarian army. As a matter of fact, in proportion te the 
vast amount of war literature that has appeared, 
hardly any comments have been made about 
Hungary and her réle in this war. Yet, let anyone 
pickup the map of the Austro-Hungarian mor- 
archy and at first glance he will realize that if 
Germany really has a powerful ally in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy then this power is not lent 
from within Austria’s scraggy and divided fron- 
tiers, but from behind the bulwarks of Hungary's 
solid and well-rounded borders. 


The Crazy-Quilt of Races 

The literature of this war depicts Hungary as 
acrazy-quilt of polyglot races. As a result of this 
willful or intentional misrepresentation, very few 
\mericans know that, according to the census of 
1906 of Hungary’s population of 21,000,000 peo 
ple, there are 15,000,000 of pure Hungarian or 
Magvar stock. These 15,000,000  Magyars, 
speaking a language all their own, which does not 
resemble any other tongue in the world, this one- 
thousand-yvear-old European race with its Asiatic 
origin, forms that vast power which was forced 
to Germany’s aid through her alliance with the 
Austrian-Hungarian monarchical government. 

If such is the case—and no one can disprove 
these faects—does it not seem inexplicable that 
Hungary’s aim, its accomplishments and its réle 
in the German-Austrian alliance should be 
almost totally overlooked in the English, German 
and Austrian war dispatches? Does this not seem 
a peculiar state of affairs? No. Not at all, at 
least not to those who are well versed in the de- 
plorable réle which Hungary plays in the Dual 
Monarchy. 


7 4 United States is showing good judgment in not 


Let There Be Light 

Since 1526, beginning with the reign of Ferdi 
nand I, without interruption unfortunate Hungary 
has been under the domination of the Hapsburgs. 
Nhese kings of Austrian blood and Austrian 
syiipathies have never looked upon Hun- 
gary as anything but the granary of Austria. 
hese foreign rulers have usurped Hungary’s 
Wealth and in every respect have made Hungary 
the prey of Austria. Austria was not slow to make 
use of her opportunities. Throughout centuries she 
has literally sapped the unfortunate country of its 
Vitality and treated it as a mere colony. The mer- 
cantile interests as well as the clerical aristocracy of 
the Viennese court have systematically consumed the 
wealth of Hungary. They abused the rich soil, squan- 








AZ ORSZTAGOS 4B-AS ES 
FUGGETLENSEGI PART, 
AMAGYARORSZAGI SOC! 
ALDEMOKRATAPART, AZ 
ORSZAGGYULES! KISGAZDA 
PART AZ ALT. LGYENLO ES TIT 
KOS VALASZTOJOG ORS” 
SZOVETSEGE MAGANTIS21 
VISELOK ORSZ.SZOV. A KIS 

IPAROSOK ORSZ.EGYESULE 

TE MAGANTISZTVISELOK ES 
KERESKEDELMI ALKALMA- 
ZOTTAK ORSZ. SZOV AZ ORSZ 
REFORMKLUBES SZAMOS 
FOVAROS! EGYESULET ES 
a SZERVEZET BEVONASAVAL 


1911 JUUUS 30.AN D.U.4 ORAKOR 
ATATTERSAALBAN AZ ALTALANOS, 
EGYENLO, TITKOS VALASZTOJOG ER- 


DEKEBEN ES AVEDEROJAVASLAT EL: 
LEN NYILVANOS NEPGYULEST TART. 





The Hungarian people’s plea for universal suffrage 

and a secret ballot—typified by a giant battering 

down the walls to the Reichsrath. This plea is 

endorsed by ten of the leading progressive political 
parties in Hungary. 





Poster that appeared throughout Hungary just prior to the war, 
sponsored by the Hungarian Socialist Democratic Party, pro- 


the Hungarian borders and to cripple Hungary’s agri- 
cultural and commercial development so as to make 
intercourse impossible between Hungary and the cul- 
tured nations of the continent. 


Shielding Europe 

To all of this must be added the sad fact that, before 
Hungary came under Austria’s yoke, throughout three 
hundred years she had withstood the brunt of fighting 
against the conquering Turks who were bent on anni- 
hilating Western civilization. Battling for European 
culture, Hungary lost the opportunity to develop her own. 

After these three hundred years of Calvary, Hungary 
crushed in body and soul, received Austria with open 
arms, mistaking the tyrant for a liberator. After de- 
feating the Turks, Hungary began her second Calvary 
under the Austrian heel. To quote but one illustration 
of Austria’s tyrannical rule, it may be mentioned that in 
1848, during the cycle of continental revolutions, Hun- 
gary had hardly any public schools. Those two or three 
higher educational institutions which existed during that 
yeriod were built for the benefit of the nobility, who, in 
their heartless oppression of the people, ran a close 
second to the Austrian ‘Camarilla.”” Some of the off- 
spring of this same nobility and the original landowners 
are found today fighting side by side with the Austrian 
government against the Hungarian people who are rising 
to claim their right to live under a government of their 
own, one formed in the true spirit of democracy. The 
ancient nobility did not pay taxes and carried no burden: 
of the land, but instead took full share of human and 
civie rights, even to the extent of being literal masters 
and owners of the Hungarian peasants. During that 
dark period commerce, railroads, inner navigation and 
industries could not be mentioned in a vein. 
Nay, in the modern sense, not even highways could be 
found throughout the land. 


serious 


Democracy Rises and Stumbles 

Such were the results achieved through Austrian 
rule. It was on account of these grievances 
that Louis Kossuth, leading the Hungarian mid- 
dle classes, rose to crush the tyrants. This 
revolution was downed under the very eves of the 
great democratic nations of Europe, but oni) 
with Russian aid, for even when bled white, Hun- 
gary proved undownable to the Hapsburgs. Aus 
tria showered terrible abuses upon conquered 
Hungary. The Viennese government imprisoned 
or executed the best of Hungary’s manhood and 
impoverished the land to the lowest extreme. 

Until 1866 the country was a seething furnace 
of discontent. ‘Then Austria was attacked by 
Prussia. Austria proved helpless as a warrior, 
and after the fatal battle of Koeniggratz she 
found no other loophole for escape but a peac 
with Hungary, if Hungary was to be brought to 
her aid. These tactics were merely a repetition 
of Austria’s old diplomatic tricks. During day 
of peace she crushed Hungary; but the moment 
Austria was attacked by a powerful enemy she 
sent the dove of peace across the border and 
showed herself in her best neighborly virtues. 

Ferencz Deak, the leader of the Hungaria: 
Conservative Liberals, concluded the final peace 
arrangement between Francis Joseph and Hun- 
gary. It was only then that Francis Joseph had 
himself crowned as the King of Hungary and only 
then did he relinquish his autocratic sceptre and 
swear to rule the land by the laws of its own 
constitution. This step was taken merely to 
safeguard weakened Austria from a_ second 
Hungarian revolution, which would have given 
the German Empire, then in embryo, a splendid 
opportunity to gather into its fold all Austro- 
German territories. 

The organization of the new empire and the 
Franco-Prussian war monopolized all Germany’s 
powers and the aggressor made peace with Aus- 
tria, and what is more, even sought her as an ally. 


testing against the horrors of mass butchery, and calling for a 

parade and demonstration against Austria’s demand for war. 

The picture portrays Austria (in the Austrian uniform) shoveling 
Hungary’s people into the maw of the cannon. 


dered the natural resources, enslaved the ranks of the 
splendid peasant workers, men and women alike, and 
the “Camarilla”’ (the power behind the throne in 
Vienna) crushed the Hungarian people under the stag- 
gering burdens of an unjust taxation. 

In order to succeed with this evil policy the “Cama- 
rilla” employed all means and ways to keep culture from 


At that time the Bismarck diplomacy had already 
sown the seeds of English, French and Russiai 
antagonism, and it was through these circum- 
stances that Germany found in Austria an ally 
against Europe and Austria was assured of German 
backing against eventual Hungarian uprisings. 

Once Austria felt herself high and dry, backed by a 
“big brother,” she continued her merciless political 
oppression and usurpation of Hungary, just where 
she had left off in 1868. Only her tactics differed. 

(Continued on page 845) 
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ILLIAMS SERVICE 





\ new ceremony was 
enacted in Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, Canada, re- 
cently, when -medals 
were presented to six 
relatives of men who 
had distinguished them- 
selves, but had not 
survived to receive the 
honors. Corporal A. R. 
Mendizable, was the 
only survivor there to 
receive his honor 



































ORGHNO 


Mrs. A. Renaud, of 
Monroe, Louisiana, was 
born in France, and now 
her four children are on 
the way back, Adolph, 


Louis and John as mem- 





























bers of Company D, 

Ist Louisiana Infantry, 

and Miss Evelina Re- 

naud, a daughter, as a 

Red Cross nurse in the 

Government Hospital at \ fj 

Washington, D. C. All 

speak French fluently. ’ Y, 
Charles W. Isbell, of ils 
North pS eng aang Evanston, a suburb of Cincinnati, has the largest Red Cross unit in Cincinnati, and practically 
<< oe ot ia, every mother in the suburb is a member. The unit also has a great many sisters and sweethearts : 
mise  elahadbecan of soldiers in it. Sixteen different articles are manufactured in large quantities by this busy unit. j 
ial. ‘aaliad & eed Some members have a record of five shirts in a single day. Others a pair of hand-made socks a day, ’ 
stripe and the cross and some adepts of the needles a sweater in two days. The results of their work since last June in 


of war. 





THE WHITE VO. 
All the male relatives of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, famous concert 
singer, are now wearing uniforms 
of one country or another. One 
son, August Heink, is in command 
of a German submarine. George 
Washington Schumann is in the 
U. S. Navy; Henry Heink is a 
naval reservist at Santiago; Walter 
Schumann enlisted in the coast 
artillery; Ferdinand C. Schumann, 
is in the 340th field artillery; H. 
C. Guy, a son-in-law, is learning 
to be an aviator in a California 
training camp. Recently when she 
paid a visit to her son Ferdinand 
at Camp Funston, the soldiers 
learning that she was in their 
midst, besieged her with requests 
to sing for them, which she did. 
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sweaters, socks, scarfs, helmets, and hospital shirts and bandages would fill two freight cars. 




















BERRIEN 
John V. W. Reynders, 
was one of the first to 
go into aviation when 
war was declared. He 
had been picked with 
eleven other men out 
of 250.or more who are 
training at the Naval 
Air Station at Bay 
Shore, Long Island, to 
go on a special mis- 
sion, but on November 
4th, his plane turned 
turtle, and he fell to his 
death. 
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CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE 
America has never been liberal with service decorations on the theory that the singling 
out of soldiers and sailors for special mention and decoration was not in accord with 
the principles of democracy. England and France, on the other hand, have always 
been generous in recognition of individual accomplishment and recently many leaders 
of American public opinion have argued for a more complete recognition of the Amer- 
ican fighting man who does things that merit special mention.. Above are British 
officers and soldiers and sailors, in Hyde Park, awaiting decorations. 
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Charles M. Schwab’s 
picture of the sinking of 
the $16,000,000 super- 
dreadnought*‘Audacious.”’ 


This unique photograph was 
taken by Charles M. Schwab 
while on board the giant liner 
Olympic alongside the sinking 
British super-dreadnought, 
Audacious, the first modern 
battleship lost in the war. Life- 
boats can be seen taking off the 
crew, many of whom are gath- 
ered on that part of the deck 
still uncovered by the rough 
sea that was running. So 
skillfully did Captain Haddock 
of the Olympic handle his ship 
that scarcely a sailor was lost. 
The loss of this 23,000-ton 
battleship at Lough Swilly is 
the greatest single disaster suf- 
fered by the British navy to 
date. 


When General Byng’s mighty offensive with tanks and infantry had broken the 
German line southwest of Cambrai and the moment for the greatest victory won 
by the British on the western front had arrived, thousands of cavalrymen poured 
into the break and wrought havoc with the German artillery and infantry. This was | 
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Snapshots of the War 
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(C) UNPFRY VOD & UXDERWOOD 
the first time since the Marne that cavalry had played an important part in France 
or Belgium. In the picture are French cavalrymen protected by a trench prepar- 
ing for a sally on the German line. If the German line breaks over an extended 
front the Allies will launch hundreds of thousands of horsemen against the foe. 
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Veil of Censorship 


Secret Treaties 
HE  Bolsheviki have let 


some rather embarrass- 

ing skeletons out of the 
diplomatic closet. They have 
been publishing in Petrograd a 
series of secret agreements be- 
tween England, France, Italy. 
and the old régime in Russia. 
Nothing beyond very brief sum- 
maries of these agreements have 
so far penetrated the veil of 
the censorship, but enough is 
known to make it easy to un- 
derstand why the Entente Allies 
have heretofore side-stepped a 
specific and detailed statement 
of their war-aims. It has been 
argued that the agreements in 
question are of slight impor- 
tance and disclose nothing really 
new. It is true that well-in- 
formed people for a long time 
past have been aware that secret 
understandings of this nature 
existed, and in diplomatic circles 
there has been a pretty ac- 
curate knowledge of the general 
outlines. But it is one thing 
to suspect the existence of 
agreements and quite another 
to have them set forth in the 
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Austro-German. offensive from 
the Trentino n.ountains between 
the Brenta and Piave rivers was 
checked, temporarily at least, 
after furious fighting and enor- 
mous losses on both = sides, 
British and French reinforce- 
ments have reached the front 
in the mountains and the com- 
ing of winter may well enal le 
the Italians to hold their present 
line. In France: before Cambrai 
the Germans counter-attacked 
vigorously in an attempt to 
win back the ground recentl; 
gained by General’ Byng’s great 
“tank drive.” ~The British 
admitted the loss of some posi- 
tions and the blowing up of 
guns before their abandonment. 
The Germans claimed the cap- 
ture of over 4000 prisoners and 
the reconquest of much of the 
ground previously lost.  Cer- 
tainly the British commanders 
were surprised by the strength 
of the German counter-attack. 
Such furious fighting so late in 
the season may be an indica- 
tion that both sides are prepar 
ing for much more energetic 
winter campaigning than in 
previous years of the war. 





full detail of their exact word- 
ing. That we have not yet re- 
ceived in America, thanks to 
the censorship, and there is as 
yet little public realization of 
the importance of the docu- 
ments the Bolsheviki have 
been publishing. In Europe there is a 
more complete understanding and the returns are 
already coming in. Perhaps the most important 
effect will be practically to compel an early restate- 
ment of the Allies’ war-aims with the open or implied 
approval of the United States. There has been a great 
deal of nonsense written and spoken on this subject, 
but the situation has developed to a point where most 
intelligent people agree that some such statement is 
absolutely necessary for a unified Allied war policy. 

Neither the people nor thegovernment of the United 
States is interested in fighting to win Dalmatia and 
the southern Tyrol for Italy, or Transylvania for 
Rumania or anything beyond the Alsace and Lorraine 
frontier for France. All important parties in Russia 
have already disowned the old régime’s claim on Con- 
stantinople so that this question has settled itself. 
Little by little the actual developments of the war have 
tended to eliminate the imperialistic aims of all bel- 
ligerents, and perhaps a diplomatic house-cleaning is 
in order even among the Fntente Allies. 


better and 


Their return was not so successful. 


American marines aided in the capture of this machine, L-49, at Bourbonne, Les: Bains. Originally it was 
one of thirteen Zeppelins that left Germany to bomb London, though actually only seven reached the city. 
French aircraft brought down four machines, one in flames, and two 


others were put to flight, disappearing over the Mediterranean. 


imperialists. That is why the Bolsheviki have tried -to 
bolster up their cause by the publication of secret agree- 
ments that tended to give some color to such suspicions. 
How better can the Allies meet this situation than by a 
frank, clear restatement of war-aims free of all taints 
of imperialism? It is easy to criticize the Entente for 
questionable agreements in the past, but it should be 
remembered that in the early days of the war they 
sorely needed help from any quarter and they could 
not get it without paying the price. The situation, 
however, is very different today. and the time has come 
to bring the military and political policies of the Allies 
into line. 


Offensives Checked in France and Italy 
The offensive appears to have had its inning in both 
Italy and France, and recently the defense on both 
battle-fronts has scored. Contrary to all expectation 
it now begins to look as if the Italians would be able to 
hold the Piave line from the mountains to the sea. The 





The Invasion of England 

Curious stories of great agita- 
tion in England over the danger 
of a German invasion are again 
coming over the cables. It is 
difficult to understand how in 
telligent people can take such 
seriously. While the British navy retains 
command of the sea there is about as much chanc 
of England being invaded from the moon as from 
Germany. It is an axiom of modern strategy that 
no successful overseas operation can be undertaken 
while a hostile fleet of anywhere equal strength 
remains undefeated. The German military leader: 
may try to persuade their people that the British 
fleet is in hiding while the German fleet freely sails 
the seas, but we can be certain that they will never 
base their strategy upon any such whimsical assump 
tion. Perhaps the invaders are going to arrive }b 
Zeppelin, submarine or airplane. Perhaps a tunic! 
has been built under the North Sea. Unless ore 
is willing to take stock in such fantastic “possi 
bilities” as these the chances of a German invasion 
of England may be estimated at minus zero. Som 
time the development of aircraft may reach a point 
that will end Fnglard’s immunity, despite her con 
trol of the sea. But that day is still to come. 
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Germany’s Costly Frightfulness 





It now becomes clear that whatever 
the original intention of the American 
mission headed by Colonel House, it 
will not be able to escape the discus- 
sion of political as well as_ military 
questions in the great Paris war council 
of the Allies. The military situation is 
inextricably interwoven with the political. 
Nothing but a political approachment 
between Russia and the Entente will ho'd 
the Eastern battle-front intact, and whil+ 

















GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
NEGOTIATES witH 


: 3 gate a ete ete *CK BOLSHEVIKI FoR 
some people may speak lightly of the re- BRITISH POUND. Vee conte 
sults of a separate peace between Russia ees NN 





and Germany, competent military author- 
ities know that it would be a very serious 
matter for the Entente Allies. The sae 
Bolsheviki’s hold on Russia is already fFe3o- 
weakening and there is reason to be- 
lieve that even now a frank and open 
statement of the Entente’s modified [> 
war-aims might enable the responsible 4 
element in Russia to win back to power { 
and suppress the attempts of the Bol- 
sheviki to negotiate a separate peace. The 
chief factor in the Bolsheviki’sstrengthhas 
been the suspicion of the Russian masses 
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AUSTRO-GERMAN *-- 
OFFENSIVE USELESSLY 
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that they were’ being forced to fight the 
battles of English, French and Italian 


. BOLSHEVIK! PUBLISH 

tf SECRET AGREENENTS 

cy BETWEEN RUSSIA 
ANO ALLIES 


BOLSHEVIKI COM- 
_MANDER ARRAN- 
GES ARMISTICE 
WITH GERMANS 







i cngnad is said to have calculated 
quite coolly the cost of its submarine 
campaign against neutrals. But the 
Kaiser’s government did not foresee the 
full cost of frightfulness. There is a 
big penalty to be considered after peace 
is restored. It will be impossible for the 
Fatherland to recover the world trade that 
was abandoned when the first blow was 
struck against Belgium. Germany’s mer- 
chant marine is now flying an enemy flag 
and conveying troops and munitions to 
enemy trenches. The vast amount of 
money and supplies stored in the United 
States for safe-keeping has been taken 
4 over by a representative of the United 


of % States Government and undoubtedly will 


he converted, sooner or later, into Liberty 
Bonds. The American Federal Trade 
Commission has just released the price- 
less store of German scientific informa- 
tion, formerly protected by patents and 
copyrights, to the manufacturers in this 
country. The longer the war lasts the 
more firmly will Germany’s rivals be en- 








NEW SALIENTS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE 


trenched for the coming fight for trade 
suy reracy. 
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[he War on American Soil 
In the Trenches and Behind the Lines of the Reserve 
a” 5 a Al . . ’ Y Y7 ° ’ 
Mficers’ Training Camp at Chickamauga, Ga. 
Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Lestir’s Staff Photographe: 
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This may be testing a new explosive or only a new fireless cooker, but at least it is one artillery fire. And in the concrete shelters the concussion from nearby explosions has 
ev that of the less tense moments in the trenches. Press reports say that the concrete and steel brought disastrous results, men often being found killed without a scratch, so this 
eicen trenches that the Germans have built have even not been able to endure the type of simple ditch trench is very much the fashion again. 
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With the Hungry in Macedonia 


By EMILY SIMMONDS 


Eprror’s Notrr—Of all American 
Red Cross agents in districts stricken 
by humanity's enemy, Miss Sim- 
monds probably has seen the most of 
refugee conditions in Serbia, especially 
in relief work among children. Her 
experiences in central Serbia before the 
retreat of the Serbian army, in Corfu 
and in lower Serbia during the past 





bian ordonnances, to pitch my pup 
tent on the face of the hill, above the 
town and to put their own close by it. 

These two men were not regy- 
lar soldiers, being elderly men who 
had been relegated to lesser duties 
than front-line fighting. But Yovan 
in particular could be depended upon 
as a watchman, because once I had 


December! 


year are peculiar to the Near East in managed to get several letters through Phot 

some ways, but in the broad sense are Switzerland to his wife in Serbia and 

typical of conditions found wherever to obtain information about her and 

the Germans have overrun helpless their children. 

civilian populations. As she said to the I was more than grateful to the 

editor of Leslie's, ** A baby is a baby, Field Marshal of the Serbian army 

so far as its stomach is concerned, for two actual soldiers with bayonets, At For 

whether it comes from a Long Island whom he sent to guard my plant Nation 

estate or a Macedonian- mountain.” during my stay at Brod. Although Texas 
one may not be afraid for herself in James 
the vicinity of a strange army, an fashion 


FTER the capture of Monastir, 
A thousands of women and _ chil- 
dren throughout a territory of 
about four hundred square miles be- 
came the dependents of the Allied 
armies. The armies could give them 
bread and sometimes meat, but they 
could not provide shelter or clothes. 


armed guard is reassuring when the 
witching hour comes in the suburbs 
of the war zone. 

We made a stove out of boulders 
and fashioned a grid from empty 
shells. Chitcha broke up the blanket 
case for firewood. There are few 
trees in Macedonia—the Turks cut 
and burned them down. Our cooking pots were two 
empty petrol cans. All the armies thank the Standard 
Oil Company for its thoughtfulness in shipping the gas- 
oline for the war in ten-gallon tin cans. The empties are 
utilized for everything from teacups to camp stoves. 

Yovan made tea that could be drunk, after straining 
the water with which it was made through a bath towel 














AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Part of the work of the Red Cross in Europe is building for the future. It is one of the greatest 

problems of the war to mould children with shattered nerves and torn hearts into the proper kind 

of citizens. In every country through which the ravaging war god has passed there is a huge task 
of human conservation. How the problem is being met is shown in the pictures on this page 





men are in the war, and whose stocks 
of wool, cheese and grain have 
long since been stolen by the Bul- 
garians and Germans; whose ewes 
and cows have wandered into the 
further hills, never to come back. 

They have lived within the sound 
of big guns for over a year. For 
months they were under shell fire. 
Their nerves are frazzled. They are 
frightened. Few of the soldiers in 
their midst speak their language. - 
They know that they have been 
rescued from the untidy hands of the 
Hun and his allies and are relieved at 
that—glad for the kindness of friends 
after the brutality of enemies. But 
they do not know where their men 
are nor what is going to happen to 
themselves. 
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Though the victims of German atrocities throughout the various war fronts , ‘ in the 
cannot understand a word of English they always know the symbol of the I was more than a little frightened ‘i oes 
Red Cross and invariably associate it with American philanthropy. Thou- when I landed in Brod with a Ford oa te 
sands driven by the need of food and clothes were helpedin a period of a car-load of food and two Serbian sol- > sled 
few weeks at this little Red Cross station at Prilip in the heart of the Mace- diers, alone in a wilderness of Italian Bowie 
donian mountains in the south of devastated Serbia soldiers and Serbian refugees. None ing en 
spoke English and no other women soon f 
There was nothing for the little children and babies, nor were here save those I had come to feed. the e1 
any possible protection from the shrapnel dropped al- It was evening when the flivver dumped my little Bowie 
most every day by German aeroplanes. store of goods and ambled away. There was no possible After a long and weary pilgrimage iam & eee — 
Relief organizations did not have enough money, _ shelter in the half-ruined village. I am not as particular Lame in mosthern France this litle family found Camp 
enough food, enough automobiles to do much. There about my morning bath as I was when I left Roosevelt shelter and help under the Red Cross. i ie 
was no central organization, no co-ordinated effort. Hospital over three years ago, dressed in my starchy muffle! 
Individuals did what they could. I went to a town clothes, but I overlooked the filth and squalor of the | which had no other avocation in that vicinity. After- 
called Brod—not because Brod was in any especial hovels of Brod, and told Yovan and Chitcha, my Ser- ward, I always made the tea myself. Chitcha dug a 
need, but because it was a cellar in my tent, so that an 
center of population. army cot might be set up 
A picture of Brod is a in it, and-we called it a day. 
good picture of the work Not having laid down 
Americans are doing to- since leaving Salonica two 
ward uniting and extending days before on the clumsy -c—— 


scattered small beginnings 
into a broad, well-organ- 
ized system among the 
stricken families of Ger- 
many’s victims. Brod is 
about twenty kilometers 
cast of Monastir. It lies 
on the side of a muddy 
chill, by a river that might 
have been pretty before it 
was all smudged by the 
operations of war. Since 
the war began river and 
hill and town are a big 
mess. All day and all night 
motors, mules and Italian 
soldiers drag ammunition 
and food across the two 
pontoon bridges and up 








railroad that had brought 
me the first part of the 
way, I forgot about my- 
self and went to sleep to 
the crooning of the night 
guns, whose roar. was 
mufHed to a chant by a 
snow storm dumped from 
low clouds stretching from 
Kaymakchalan to Mona- 
stir. 

We cooked beans in the 
morning, before a curious 
audience, for our camp 
and fire had been spied. 
Italian soldiers stared, and 
a score of Serbian children 
from three to eight years 
old whiffed the boiling 








the muddy, rutty slopes 
toward the front line. 

All around are Mace- 
donian women and chil- 
ren—mostly Serbs, whose - 





. 


their salvation possible. 


Not the happiest kind of childhood, but when these | 
youngsters grow to an age of.realization, they will 
not be ungrateful to an organization that has made 
Children fortunately forget 


suffering quickly, else this little group of Belgians 
kindly cared for by the Belgian Relief Committee of 
the American Red Cross would be sorrowing over past 
hardships at the hands of the Hun. 


beans like hungry puppy 
dogs. They were pitiful 
things, half starved and 
not even half clothed. To 
(Contined on page 840) 
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Camping 
on lexas 
Plains 


Photographs by RALPH EDWIN ESTEP, 
Staff War Photographer 









At Forth Worth is stationed the 15th Division of the 

National Guard Army comprised of commands from 

Texas and Oklahoma. The camp is named after Col. 

James Bowie, an officer of Southwest pioneer days who 

fashioned the blade which became famous as the ‘‘Bowie 
Knife.” 




















The National Guardsmen at Camp Bowie have dug an elaborate and 
realistic set of trenches where, under instruction assisted by French 
officers and soldiers, exciting and practical sham combats will be 
fought. Bombs will be thrown and barbed wire entanglements 
erected and cut on a No-Man’s-land in the middle of Texas. Dug- 
outs, artillery placements, communicating trenches, listening posts 
and all the other intricate details of European trench warfare are 
duplicated. The man with the hoe may count behind the lines, but 
it’s the man with the spade who is needed at the tront. Many a blis- 
ter and legions of callouses are the price of practi€@ on the proper 
way to meet the Hun. 








































































Sand in the man as well as $# 

in the bag is needed these a. 
days. If the man _hasn’t 
got it by the time he ex- [J& 
changes strenuous duty at 
Bowie for submarine watch- 
ing en route to France, he i 

soon finds it when he faces ~ 
the enemy. Camp life at f; 
Bowie has one advantage 
that would be appreciated 
now at Camp Grant or 
Camp Upton—one can work 
in the open without need of 
mufflers, sweaters, ear-laps 

and mittens. 








An old Indian axiom has it that “ where the sun doesn’t enter the 
doctor does.” None need fear for the boys at Camp Bowie if 
Old Sol is on the job. Even shaving takes on new delights when 
performed out of doors. A charcoal brazier in the open isn’t con- 
sistent, but the stove comes in handy on cool evenings. .The long 
rows and composite villages of helmeted bell tents give the south- 
ern National Guard Camp a totally different appearance and 
atmosphere from the typical National Army Cantonment, with 
its avenues of huge wooden barracks. The one might seemingly 
house a different army from the other. As to the comparative 
suitability of the two types of training camps, there is no just 
comparison. 
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Joys of the German Prisoner 


There’s a deal of ditference between being a German prisoner and 


Photos by HUGH O. MORAN 







“The Grenadier” 
as performed ina 
Siberian — prison- 
camp would do 
credit to even 
Broadway —Ari- 
Zona 






1 prisoner of Germany. 








Since the Y. M. C. A war workers went 
to Siberia, it is not the barren waste 
and joyless land history and imagination 
make us believe. Here are shown 
some German war prisoners as they 
appeared in “The Black Pearl,” an 
original operetta written and produced 
under the Association Music Com- 
mittee at Pjertchanka. 


Russia doesn’t pay her prisoners what 
to them are princely sums and house 
them in beautiful hotels and winter 
resorts, as the United States does, as 
part of a moral lesson to Germany. 
But the Y. M. C. A. believed that self- 
respect is better maintained through 
self-support, and this little shoe repair- 
shop in a Siberian camp was an out- 
come of that thought. Many believe 
the idea of self-support might well be- 
come an asset at our own prison-camps. 
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American workers in the Y. M. C. A. 
camps naturally introduced America’s 
national pastime—baseball—which soon 
became popular with the Germans seek- 
ing diversion. Next in popularity cam 
football, which helped to keep many of the 
prisoners at a high standard of health 
Do not the looks of this team from the 
camp at Irkutsk reflect their treatment ’ 
At first all available footballs in Russia 
were bought up by the Y. M. ©. A 
secretaries, but later the — prisoners 
learned to make fairly satisfactory balls 
at their shoe shops, for the Germans, i! 
they are nothing more, are at least good 
craftsmen. 


The value of entertainment in _prison- 
“amps is rated high in maintaining the 
morale and health of the prisoners. 
Everyone knows what music means to a 
German—so music was the first diver- 
tisement given the prisoners by the 
Y. M.C. A. Creditable orchestras were 
formed and no small amount of original 
melody rewarded the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation workers. But even music lost 
its charm at times and then the histri- 
onic abilities of the prisoners showed 
forth in really clever productions. 
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Hide and Seek 
at the Front 


In less than two years the word “camouflage” has become one of the most popular in the English 


language, though unused before the war. 


“bluffing” in our American slang. 


It is rapidly usurping the rights of the good old word 
Behind the screen above is a batterv of heavy guns. 
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The photograph at the right 
shows a “close-up” of the 
mottled effect, when both 
uniforms and surroundings 
are colored to blend with 
the natural scenery, to 
make them invisible to the 
enemy. Our own first 
“camouflage unit,’’ Com- 
pany F of the 24th 
Engineers in training at the 
American University Camp, 
Washington, has already 
made a remarkable record 
for its. skill. This unit 
comprises some of the most 
distinguished artists and 
sculptors in the country. 
Among themare Aymar Em- 
burg IT, Harry Thrasher, 
Barry Faulkner and Ho- 
mer Saint Gaudens. “The 
Camoufleur” is the title 
of their own publication 
published monthy. It bears 
the happy underline, 
“Seeing was Believing.” 
The picture above shows 
the sereening alongside 
and above a mountain road. 
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This rare and curious photograph shows the high development 
of the art of camouflage. In fact it is a genuine camouflage, for 
even the tree trunk is artificial, being made of sheet iron covered 
with bark and erected alongsick 
a standing tree. The artificial tree 
is hollow and made a_ wonderful 
observation post for the German: 
who erected it 
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ROSENFELD 
Nearly seven thousand employees of one 
company serving the colors is some record. 
No wonder this colossal flag of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is given 
such a place of honor—right across Broad- 
way in the heart of lower New York’s 
financial district. Across Dey Street, just 
around the corner, flies the New York Tel- 
ephone service flag, showing 1009 stars. 
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unts More [Than Service 





BALN 
Being a newsboy has been the lowest rung of the 
ladder of success on which many of our big 
men climbed to the top. We can bank on the 
fact that the 2520 khaki-clad Hun-hunters 
in our ranks who are honored in this flag on 
front of the New York Newsboys’ Home, will 
do their duty, and that some of our future 
officers will look back proudly to this as their 
service flag. 
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“As strong as Gibraltar” is the slogan of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co., of Newark, 
N. J. This service flag shows the company 
is backing up its claims as well as Uncle 
Sam with many little Gibraltars. Let’s 
hope the Kaiserites find them as firm and 
impregnable as the renowned fortress of the 
Mediterranean. 








_ 

Three service flags of different countries 
take the breeze at the paint works of the Sher- 
win-Williams Co. in Cleveland, Ohio, showing 
that employees of three lands—the United 
States, England and Canada—are fighting for the 
Allies. The United States flag bears 131 stars, 
the British banner carries 125, and the Canadian 
92, a total of 348 employees battling the Kaiser’s 
hordes. 
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BAIN 
The millions and the men of the Standard Oil Company 
are mobilized in humanity’s war on the world’s des- 
poiler. Simple and effective is the plain star-decked 
service insignia of this powerful organization. But 
this is no rich man’s war or flag. Witness the star of 
the humblest private! They're not all for moneyed 
men and not all for officers. 
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BALN 


In peace times the Royal Insurance Company’s “bit” is to 
protect from the dangers of fire; in war times to protect from 
the dangers of Wilhelmfeuer. And they do it well—in good 
round numbers, as this flag bears witness to the throng that 
daily finds its way to the Royal office on William Street— 
not Wilhelmstrasse—New York Citv. 





Novelty is added to the pride back of the big service 

flag of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, 

Conn., whose 545 employees are risking their own lives 

on the field of battle to insure the lives of—probably 
you and me—who knows? 
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lunch. 
the 


E has just, gone to 
He is hardly out of 
building and if you walk 
fast, you may catch him,” said a 
lieutenant in General Squier’s office 
in the War Department. 

“But I don’t know him,” 
‘‘What does he look like?” 

I was in a predicament; it was 
necessary that I should see General 
Squier as soon as possible, and it 
was like looking for a needle in 
a haystack to attempt to find a 
stranger among the vast throng of 
military men who were leaving at 
that hour. 

*That’s ali right.” answered the 
lieutenant, with a smile. “I will describe 
him to you. You cannot miss him. He 
is a little, wiry, nervous man, with coal- 
black eves that always look straight 
out in front of him. He walks briskly, 
as if he knew where he was going, and 
his steps have distinct military _ pre- 
cision. He is very erect, and is commencing 
to grow stout. He has the star of a 
brigadier-general on his collar. He = is 
to stop a few moments at another bureau, 
but he is very precise in his time and 
won't waste five minutes on his visit. If 
you hurry to the exit, you 
him.” 

I followed his instructions. It 
as if every man who was coming out of the 


said 5 





ean catch 


seemed 


building had a brigadier - general’ — star 
on his collar. I did not know that .here 


were that many generals in the Army, but 
some were too big, some too fat, some too 
old, and none of them seemed to have the 
necessary wiry. nervous tension described 
by the leutenant. 

Presently, I saw a man coming down the 
steps two at a time, neither looking to the 
right nor to the left, addressing nobody, 
and seeming absolutely intent upon reach- 


ing a definite goal at a given time. “I'll 
bet that is he,” thought I. “Tl take a 


chance anyhow.” So I walked up to him, 
saying, “Good morning, General Squier.” 
He stopped, looked at me very acutely, 
replying rather curtly, “I am General 
Squier, but I don’t know you.” I told him 
my mission and apologized for intercept- 
ing him on his way to luncheon. He re- 
plied very briefly, “I haven't a minute to 
spare now, I am on my way to the Munsey 








L- PETE 


an of the 





Newark, Building. If you care to walk with me 
ny Need and ask your questions as we go, all right.” 
is Uncle ) : ‘i . “ 

: Bat's Planning to save time, I asked the 
Ries andl General if he would take luncheon with 
ss of the me, to which he replied, “I haven’t the 


time now. I won't stop to eat until eve- 
ning.” Later on he agreed to give me just 
fifteen minutes at five fifteen the following 


day. “‘No more, you understand. I have 
an appointment at five thirty.” 
General Squier is the most perfect 


specimen of boundless, nervous energy, 
properly directed and regulated, that I 
know. He goes at top speed all the time. 
His mental engines are always at high 
gear, and can take the steepest grade without a flicker. 
The next thing that impressed me about the General 
was his directness. He wishes to arrive at definite 
results by the most direct route. He hates. cireumlocu- 
tion and red tape. He would have been a poor judge; 
he has too little respect for established precedents and 
former opinions, and would have decided most of his 
cases by equity, rather than by the learned opinions 
handed down by former occupants of the’ woolsack. 
He has thoroughly mastered geometric problems 
and knows that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, and he travels that line. Neither 
is there any circumlocution in his conversation. He 
comes directly to the point, hits straight from the 
shoulder and usually with telling effect. He can avoid 
more unnecessary conversation than any man I ever 
knew. In that he is like Von Moltke, of whom some one 
has said that he could be silent in seventeen languages. 
He is entirely practical. His duties may be in the 
clouds, but his feet are firmly planted on the ground. 
In this he differs from most great inventors, who are 











sonre commonly supposed to be visionary. His mind works 
ervice with machine-like regularity, and with such absolute 
tford, precision that you can almost hear the click of the 
1 lives mental engine. , 

bably 1 


General Squier’s detestation of red tape is exempli- 
fied by his work in coordinating the various depart- 
ments of the Government that use airplanes. The 


Men Who Are 
Winning the War 


General George O. Squier, the One-Time Farmer Boy, who 1s 
now Director of America’s Vast and Complex 


Air Preparations 


By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 





INTERNATIONAL FILM 


The visions entertained early in the career of Brigadier-General 
George O. Squier are now being realized under his direction. 
If America some day has a huge air-squadron in the field, it will 
owe much credit to the indomitable courage and indefatigability 


of General Squier. 


ordinary routine method of communicating between 
the various departments has been for the man in charge 
to send a written communication to the chief of his 
bureau, who sent it to the secretary of the department, 
who viséed it, and respectfully submitted it to the sec- 
retary of the department from which information was 
desired. It was then forwarded to the chief of the 
bureau whose cooperation was required, and by the 
chief to the particular section of his bureau which had 
charge of the subject matter. Usually not less than a 
week was taken up by this process. This method got 
on General Squier’s nerves; he wanted his information 
at once. Now, if he wants to know something of aerial 
affairs in the Navy, he goes to the telephone and talks 
to the man from whom he desires information. Time 
consumed two minutes. 

Cooperation is one of the hobbies of General Squire, 
and the triumvirate which heads the Aviation Board, 
composed of Howard E. Coffin of the National Council 
of Defense, Rear Admiral Taylor of the Navy, and 
General George O. Squier of the Army, works in perfect 
unison. Each man fits perfectly into his particular 
niche. Mr. Coffin is an engineer, financier and or- 
ganizer. General Squier is an expert in airplanes and 
in all signal service (the particular field in which air- 
planes will be most used) and Admiral Taylor is a 
cautious, careful mathematician, the balance wheel 
to the other two enthusiasts. Their duties dovetail 
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with perfection. Mr. Coffin as the 
executive head of the Air Production 
Board has to handle the finance, to 
find the material and the places to 
build the airplanes. General Squier 
has to draw the plans for the ma- 
chines that are to be constructed, 
to determine on the kind and number 
of machines and to train the men to 
fly them. The United States Gov- 
ernment looks to Squier to have a 
definite number of air machines and 
trained operators in France at a defi- 
nite time, and General Squier looks 
to Mr. Coffin to supply him with the 
- material, and the planes such as he 
needs, and the camps in which to 
maintain and train the fliers, and Admiral 
Taylor is the wise counselor for both. 
General Squier is especially well fitted 
for the duty assigned him, because he is a 
brilliant, scientific engineer, having spent 
five years at Johns Hopkins, under Rem- 
sen, preparing for this particular work, 
and because he knows from actual 
servation the necessities of aviation in war- 
time, having spent many months abroad 
since the beginning of the war as military 
observer, watching the work of the air- 
planes, observing their weaknesses and 
determining where the service might be 
improved. He can intelligently direct the 
building of airplanes because he under 
stands their mechanism. He understands 
the relative significance of tensile strength, 
wind velocity and air support. The plans 
of any machine accepted by him will be 
constructed along scientific lines, no weak 
points overlooked. No amount of academic 
or scientific training will ever fit a man so 
completely for this work as having seen 
the airplanes in actual operation. For- 
tunately General Squier possesses both 
scientific information and actual experience 
on the field of battle. 
General Squier is not a friendly man, not 
jovial nor jolly; he has not had time to 
make many friends,’ but has admirers by 


ob- 


the thousands, men who respect his 
brilliant achievements and_ his sterling 


qualities. He has the ability to inspire his 
fellow workers, and makes them feel that 
every task must be accomplished at a given 
time. He has the happy faculty of trans 
mitting to his associates his enthusiasm, and 
determination to succeed, and to instill in 
their minds not lovalty to him but to the 
Government. 

Few people appreciate the extreme im- 
portance of the task which General Squier 
has undertaken. It is now universally 
accepted by military men that airplanes 
will play an important part in’ bringing 
about peace. General Squier is of the 
opinion that the side that can obtain com- 
plete air supremacy will win. Says he: 

“Wars are usually won by the adaptation 

of some new device. Frederick the Great 

owed his wonderful success to the introduc 

tion of the drill, the subjugation of the men 

to the direct control of their officers, and 
Napoleon became emperor of France because of his 
introduction, of massed artillery attack, and this is the 
day of airplanes.” 

The airplane has almost completely supplanted all 
other forms of scouting. If is the most accurate in 
securing information, it enables a commander to know 
the plans of his enemy, to avoid surprise attacks and to 
discover his enemies’ weaknesses. It has become the 
supreme cavalry of the world. It is more accurate, has 
a wider field of vision over a larger territory, and can do 
its work more quickly. In addition to this it has po- 
tentialities as an offensive weapon, that so far neither 
side has been completely able to utilize. 

At the beginning of the war the Germans had a 
decided advantage in the air which accounted largely 
for their earlier successes. Great Britain and France 
recognized this, began stupendous airplane building, 
and for some time the opposing air forces have been 
nearly equal. However, when America joined the 
Allies, another Richmond entered the field. America 
has the money, the mechanical skill and the men to 
turn the scales in favor of the Allies. She has 
entrusted this task to the Aviation Board. General 
Squier is the representative of the Army on this board, 
and he ‘is the man who will have direct charge of our — 
Aviation Corps during the war. He will direct the men 
who are flying in France and will be responsible for 
(Continued on page 836) | 
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Ixclusive Photographs for LEs.ie’s by 








The women of Russia are still under 
arms. In fact word comes out of 
Russia that they are not likely to 
desert the colors unless the entire 
army is disbanded. At this writing 
the military spirit of Russia seems at 
low ebb, with the Bolsheviki ordering 
the demobilization of the troops and 
the desertion of hundreds of thou- 
sittds of soldiers. Kerensky, the for- 
mer premier, is reported a fugitive in 
hiding in Finland. Of Russia Mr 
Thompson says: “Just before I lefi 
Petrograd for America last fall 1 was 
invited to a dinner by Russian officers 
who said to me, ‘Thompson, you are 
returning to America and we want 
you to carry this message. You have 
seen German intrigue at work in 
Russia, you have been with a great 
many of us at the front, you have 
fought with us, eaten with us and 
slept’ with us, and we want you to 
carry the message to America, that 
our greatest hope is, that America and 
the Allies will not judge Holy Russia 
by the Petrograd pro-Germans and 


Bolsheviki. 


The crowd below gives one an idea 
of the type of gathering that is 
exerting a powerful influence in 
Russia today. Against a govern- 
ment intimidated by street mobs, 
Russia’s allies make small progress 
in holding that country to her 
treaty agreements which were made 
in August, 1914, when each of the 
Allies agreed not to make a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany. 
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The Bolsheviki, Minimalists, Internationalists and Social Revtonst again ¢ 
at Petrograd. The government is to be responsible to the patliament compos 
Soldiers’ Soviet, the Peasants’ Congress and delegates from Me trades unions 
Russia rested in the hands of troops of the type of those abovt the Allies coul 
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of|Russia’s Bolshevik 


and Social Revd utionists again are reorganizing the Russian government 
nsible to the pétliament composed of members of the Workmen's and 
lelegates from fe trades unions and the army. If the future policy of 
ve of those abov} the Allies could count on a loy al member to the end. 
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These are the troops who may be ex- 
pected to save the day for Russia if the 
military spirit prevails, for it is difficult 
to imagine the Cossack entering into 
any treaty to Germany’s advantage. 
Meanwhile it is reported that Sweden 
has agreed to act as mediator between 
the Russian Bolsheviki and the Ger- 
man government, and a note proffer- 
ing a truce and peace negotiations has 
been received at Berlin, while represen- 
tatives of Ensign Krylenko, the Bol- 
sheviki’s general-in-chief, have entered 
the German front to negotiate with the 
Germans. According to Mr. Thomp- 
son, although Lenine and Trotsky are 
making peace with Germany it does 
not mean the country will do the same 
thing. Millions of Russians will not 
stop fighting. Thousands of soldiers 
with whom he talked told him that 
they never would agree to a Pet rogracd 
Bolsheviki peace and only want the 
chance to attack the German-Russian 
Bolsheviki. By special arrangement 
with Lesuie’s Wererkry, these and 
other of Mr. Thompson's remarkable 
war pictures of ““Bloodstained Russia” 
are now being shown in the principal 
moving picture houses throughout the 
United States. 


The failure of the men of Russia to 

till the soil this past summer has 

resulted in a food searcity that 

now spells famine. Below women 

are seen forming a bread line that 
is ever increasing in length 
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Editor's Note—Hon. Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, a prominent member of the House 
and of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, with wide experience in public 
affairs, had a leading part on the Re- 
publican side in formulating the new 
revenue law. He contributes to LESLIE’s 
some interesting facts regarding the war 
taxes now becoming operative. His 
statement is intended to show the magnitude and importance 
of the new revenue bill and the underlying intent of Congress. 


HREE years ago we, in America, marveled: at 

the stupendous sums of money being raised by 

loans and taxation by the warring nations of 

Europe. The expenditures were so gigantic that pre- 

dictions were freely made that the end of the war would 

be brought about, not by the exhaustion of men but by 
the exhaustion of money. 

Congress was convened in extra session in April, 
1917, to enact necessary war legislation and the work 
of that session was completed and Congress adjourned 
on October 6, 1917. Of the legislation enacted during that 
history-making session, two laws stand out*in great 
prominence and have attracted the attention of the 
world. ‘The first provides for the conscription of men 
for military service, and the other, the revenue act of 
October 3, 1917, provides for the conscription of money 
to help pay the cost of the war. 

In point of the amount of revenue to be raised by tax- 
ation, this new revenue act is the largest ever written 
on the statute books of any nation. According to care- 
ful estimates, it will produce $2,500,000,000 a year, in 
addition to revenue receipts under existing laws 
amounting to about $1,300,000,000. This will make 
the total receipts of the Government, not including 
postal receipts or proceeds from the sale of bonds. 
$3,800,000,000. 

It is not surprising that a tax of such magnitude 
should attract criticism both. favorable and adverse. 
That the taxes imposed will be burdensome, no one will 
deny, but it must be borne in mind that the nation is at 
war and that no matter what we may be called upon to 
give in money, our sacrifices will be insignificant com- 
pared with sacrifices made on the field of battle. 

The revenue law is not perfect.. No doubt it will be 
found to contain some discriminations and injustices. 
Perhaps some corrections will be found necessary and 
will be made; but to obtain perfection in a revenue law 
is a matter of theory and not of practice. The member- 
ship of the House is 435 and of the Senate 96 and not one 
of the entire number is wholly pleased with every item 
in the bill. Some believe the rates are too low, that we 
should pay as we go and avoid, as far as possible, the 
increasing of our national debt. Others contend that 
the rates are too high, that burdensome taxation will 
retard industry when it is so vital in the successful 
prosecution of the war to maintain production at the 
highest possible pitch. The law is a compromise. It 
does not satisfy the radicals in Congress nor the ultra- 
conservatives. It might be said to be the composite 
of the minds of 534 men. Democrats and Repub- 
licans worked in harmony and the final passage of 
the bill was unanimous and was accomplished without 
a roll-call. 

In framing the law, an effort was made to distribute 
the taxes so the greatest burden would fall on those best 
able to pay, and the principal feature of the bill is the 
heavily graduated tax on individual incomes. That the 
major portion of this tax is levied on those best able to 
pay is self-evident. A single man with an income of less 
than $1,000 is exempt, while a married man will not be 
taxed unless his income exceeds $2,000 per year. A 


Shouldering the War 


Burden 


By JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 





If you don’t like the portion of the new Revenue 
Act that particularly applies to you, don’t blame 


Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, who did much toward 
formulating the new law, but try to figure out if you 
can, a better solution of one of the greatest problems 
ever faced by our law-making bodies. The law as it 
stands is fairly equitable and just to rich and poor 
alike and America has shown her apprec iation of the 
fact by its quiet acquiescence in its demands. 


married man with an incore of $5,000 will be called 
upon to pay an income tax of $80, while a single man 
would pay $20 additional. A man with an income of 
$10,000 will pay a tax of $355 or 3.55 per cent; a man 
with an income of $100,000 will pay an income tax of 
$16,180, or 16.18 per cent; while a man with a million- 
dollar income will be assessed $475,180 or 47.51 per 
cent. Some men have $10,000,000 incomes and they 
will be taxed $6,490,180 or 64.9 per cent, and if there is 
any man with an income of $100,000,000, which is very 
improbable, he would be compelled to pay no less than 
66.79 per cent of the same to the Government as an 
income tax. His tax would amount to the enormous 
sum of $66,790,180. 

Of almost parallel importance to the individual in- 
come tax is the so-called ‘Excess Profits Tax,” and, as 
with the tax on individuals, it was the intent of Con- 
gress in imposing a tax on business enterprises to place 
the major portion of the burden on companies best able 
to pay the tux. It was no simple matter to frame a law 
that would carry out this intent. It was agreed that 
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companies receiving abnormal profits 
during the war should be assessed 
heavily, but how to determine a 
normal profit was the most per- 
plexing question to solve, and during 
the preparation of the bill, 
propositions 
rejected. 

Opinion prevailed in the House that 
a company ’s earnings in excess of 8 per cent on the 
capital invested should be considered as “excess profit” 
and be taxed as such. But when the bill went to the 
Senate, the provision was re-written so that a company’s 
normal profit, which was to be exe mpt from this tax, was 
based entirely upon the average earnings of the comp: ny 
during the years of 1911, 1912 and 1913, known as the 
pre-war period. Before the bill was finally enacted into 
law, however, a compromise was agreed to by the House 
and Senate. Under this compromise, a company that 
had earned 9 per cent or more during the pre-war period 
on capital invested would be entitled to an exemption of 
9 per cent, and companies whose pre-war profits had 
been less than 7 per cent, would be allowed a deduction 
of 7 per cent. The deduction was not a fixed one as 
first proposed by the House, nor was it as indefinite as 
advocated by the Senate committee. The compromise 
provided that it should not be less than 7 nor more than 
9 per cent on invested capital, and in addition thereto, 
a specific deduction of $3,000 in the case of corporations 
and $6,000 in the case of partnerships or other com- 
panies not incorporated. To a large business enterprise, 
with earnings near the million-dollar mark, this $3,000 
or $6,000 would mean but little, but to a small strug 
gling company with earnings of something like $10,000 
this specific deduction will be quite a vital matter. 
Its purpose was to help the small companies and it is in 
harmony with the desire of Congress to place the tax on 
those best able to pay. 

Under the provisions of this law, a company with 
$100,000 capital, if entitled to the 9 per cent deduction 
plus $6,000, will not be called upon to pay an excess 
profits tax unless its profits exceeded $15,000 per ye: 
Within the meaning of the | aw, $15,000 would be con- 
sidered as this company’s normal profit. However, if 
this company’s net income amounted to $20,000, the 
excess profits tax would be $1,250; and on $25,000 of 
profits the tax would be $3,000. If its income was 
$33,000, the tax would amount to $6,600 and on all 
earnings in excess of 33 per cent on the capital invested 
the tax is fixed at 60 per cent. If this $100,000 company 
in question should earn $50,000, the tax would be $16,- 
800 and on profits of $100,000 it would be taxed 
$46,800. Under this law, a company with unusually 
small earning power will not be taxed, but a company 
with exceptionally large earnings will be taxed at the 
rate of 60 percent on the major portion of its 
profits. 

Certainly no one can successfully contend that either 
the income tax or the excess profits tax is a tax upon the 
poor. The tax may be reflected upon all to some extent, 
but the tax is im posed directly on large earnings and 
great wealth, and in comparison with these two features 
of the bill other items of the law appear to be of minor 
importance. Everyone who uses the mails will help 
pay the increased postal rates and the tax on armuse- 
ments and the stamp taxes will reach all classes. The 
wealth of the United States is estimated to be as great 
as the combined wealth of England, France, Russia and 
Italy, and three times as great as the wealth of Ger- 
many. 
will be evidence of America’s great financial stre ngth, 
which, there is every reason to believe, will be the de- 
ciding factor of the war. 


many 
were considered and 
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Germany Attacks Behind the Lines 


ERMANY’S attacks behind the lines are more 
to be feared than her military blows. The 
persistence of these attacks marks the war’s 

most insidious phase. In a military sense Germany has 
lost the war, and her military chiefs fully ree lize it. 
The recent drive on Italy may for a while bolster up a 
staggering Austria, but it will not win the war and 
the Kaiser knows it. There is the possibility that 
Italy, with the help of France and England, may even 
turn the Italian campaign into an Austro-German dis- 
aster. However the tide of battle runs, Germany is 
unceasingly and desperately striving by a subtle peace 
propaganda and by all the arts of the diplomatic game 
to sow discord among the Allies, and by socialistic and 
peace talk to take the fighting spirit out of the armies 
of the enemy. In Russia Germany has had conspic- 
uous success in using the revolution to its own ends, 
and it was the same tactics, operating on the Italian 


. 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


army through Italian Socialists and Italian Clericals, 
which produced treachery in the Italian ranks and 
enabled the enemy to drive unopposed through a 
breach in the Italian line. There is hope for Italy now, 
not only because of prompt Allied co-operation, but 
also because the successful German thrust, made pos- 
sible by insidious socialistic propaganda, has unified 
the national spirit of Italy as at no time during the war. 
German peace agents are active in every country in the 
world. Anarchists, socialists, pacifists, visionaries, 
the selfish, the cowardly, all who may be utilized for 
her ends, are seized upon by Germany. Every one 
knows that the Socialist Party in the United States is 
working in the interests of Germany. Leading Social- 
ists, who are international in their spirit, have been 
compelled to withdraw from the party. One hundred 
Italians, most of them miners ana ‘shipyard employees, 
have been rounded up by Federal agents in cities of the 


Northwest. They are members of an anarchistic body 
of 200,000 who have plotted bloody disturbances in 
this country and in Italy as a part of Germany’ s world- 
wide conspiracy. America is accustomed to fighting 
in the open, but the nation must awake to the danger of 
Germany’s propaganda, which seeks to undermine 
public opinion and corrupt it to her peace ends, and 
which sometimes uses pacifists who do not realize that 
they are tools. 


A War Both Simple and Complex 


HATEVER the war may have been at the start it 

has settled into a conflict between autocracy and 

democracy, with its great objective, from the Allied 

standpoint, the crushing of Prussian militarism. This 

is clear enough, but because there are so many nations 

involved, each with its own personal aims, the war is 
(Continued on page 843) 


The revenue that will be raised by the new law - 
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=< | Analyzing Balldom’s Swatting Kings 
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individual or of a 
number of persons 


By ED A. GOEWEY 
(The Old Fan) 


over more years than the 
entire big-show careers of 
many stars. But those who 





ouse that grouped in some particular have _ studied * Larry” 
t on the occupation may be read closely know that his atti- 
S$ profit with a pretty fair degree of tude really is one of confi- 
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dence, not carelessness, and 
that long years of study 
and practice have con- 
vinced him he can handle 
his bat best by grasping it 
at a considerable distance 
from the end and rather 
loosely, that he may shift 
his grip upon the instant. 
He does not hold his bat 
at this angle that he may ap- 
pear graceful, though he 
surely does so appear, but because he knows that he can swing 


accuracy by following a 
number of rather generally 
understood rules and ad- 
hering to certain fixed 
standards in giving judg- 
ment. If a particularly cor- 
rect character reading of a 
single entity is desired, the 
handwriting » expert, the 
phrenologist and the crimi- 
nologist can be relied upon 
to supply the information. 
Analyzing the baseball stars and attempting to fix their charac- 





Cobb's grip indicates eagerness, Speaker's every move denotes 


expectancy and confidence. 


the slugger. 














. Wagner's grip is like that of a 
Sam-:on. 
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teristics long has been a favorite pas- 
time with the great army of fans, but 
most of this study has been done at 
long range, either while the observers 
were seated in the stands or bleach- 
ers, or through a close following of 
the printed “dope” concerning these 
heroes of the diamond. 

However, while this study from a 
distance may establish a fairly correct 
diagnosis of the ballplayers’ eccen 
tricities or habits while on the field, 
closer study is far more satisfactory, 
and this will show that their move- 
ments while playing the game but re- 
flect their real selves and are but 
unconscious, outward expressions of 
their true character. 

Let us consider the consistent hit- 


























business-like 
He seems to dare the pitcher 
to put the ball over. 


Jackson's firm and 
clutch 


ters, the men who, either in ordinary play or under the stress of a great emer- 
gency, can be counted on to step to the plate and give a good account of themselves 

















Daubert, always ready to chop or 
swing at the ball. 


in far more than a majority of cases. We 
choose the batsmen because the rooters 
who believe that the hitters win a 
majority of the games are more numer- 
ous than those who accredit the suc- 
largely to the pitchers. The 
twirlers we shall discuss at a later date. 

A careful study of the men who have 
made batting history in recent years 
proves that no two of them hold their 
bats in exactly the same manner. You 
may think that the batting mannerisms 
of certain players are identical, but 
study carefully the men, at close range 
if possible, or from photographs, if you 
can obtain them, and you will detect 
the certain something which makes them 
dissimilar. The number of individual 


cesses 


styles equals the number of different players. 


Show the accompanying photographs, 


major league player, and he will tell you 
at a glance whose hands are pictured. 
These photographs were made by 
Charles M. Conlon, who knows per- 
sonally and has taken pictures of 
more ballplayers than any camera 
man in the world, and in each instance 
the man was caught in his customary 
attitude at bat. The exposures were 
for about one eight-hundredth part of 
2 second, and gave no time for con- 
scious posing. There is individuality 
in the manner in which persons strike 
the keys of a typewriter, hold a pen, 
handle the wheel of a motor car, etc., 
and when they are not conscious of 
heing watched, they lapse into pos- 
tures which are their very own. 


do. 


and 





Lainie’s confident. graceful pose. 


with the text covered, to almost any 








Eddie Collins’s attitude is nervous, 
and many pitchers have regretted that 
they mistook it for carelessness. 


most easily from this shoulder position. 
Lajoie is one who early realized the 
value of conserving his’ energies. In 
batting, fielding or running the bases 
he wastes no effort. He waits till he 
gets a ball which he believes he can hit, 
and then, like a flash, his bat shoots 
out, and usually connects. In throw- 
ing to bases he puts the ball across 
just in time to beat the runner. He 
never tries for lightning throws when 
the bases are clear and the runner is 
but half-way to the initial cushion. 
Hans Wagner, another granddaddy 
of the national pastime, is the antith- 
esis of Lajoie in many ways. Some- 
what awkward in movement, both at 
the plate and in the field, he, neverthe- 
less, is lightning fast in his actions and 


covers a great deal more ground than men many pounds lighter. Built with the 


strength and muscles of a bullock,there 
energy. He simply played for all there 
was in him and put behind his efforts 
all of his great power. Note the mus- 
cles of his arms, firm and taut as 
steel. No wonder that at forty-four he 
still is playing the game in a manner to 
shame many of the youngsters who long 
sought to duplicate his successes, but in 
vain. He has been one of the most pro- 
nounced type of slugging hitters known 
to present-day fans. There is no evi- 
dence of intention to chop or bunt the 
ball in his pose. He shows plainly that 
he is going to try and “hit the ball a 
mile’? and he makes no effort to camou- 
flage his purpose. 

“*Chief”’ Meyers, one of the few Red 
Men to make good for a period of years 


kas been no need for him to conserve 

















“Chief” Meyers wields the heaviest 
bat used in baseball 


in fast company, has the distinction of using a heavier bat than any other player in 


the National League. 


























And so it 
of the diamond who 
played sufficiently long to 
feel assurance in what they 

At ease their attitude is 

one which has become second 
nature to them. And no one 

studies and memorizes these 
various 


more than tke skillful 
pitchers. 

Note the easy, and to 
some, rather careless pose 
of Lajoie, a player whose 
prowess as a leading major 
league batter has extended 


Baker’s easy, watchful-waiting attitude. 


Cravath’s home run grip doesn’t look the part. 





is with the men 
have 


batting attitudes 
what they indicate 








years, however, he 


necessary to 


far when 


cushions. 








Magee’s loose hold near the end 
of his bat looks somewhat ama- 
teurish. 


Joe Jackson’s 
thoroughly 


pose is 
business - like. 
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This he has been able to do because of his weight and 


unusual strength, and in his prime he 
was feared by every pitcher who faced 
him. There was a time when, if there 
were men on the bases, the twirlers 
simply didn’t dare to put a ball over 
the plate when he was up and take the 
chance of his connecting with it fora 
home run. And, in these circum- 
stances, despite the jeers of the on- 
lookers, they would deliberately pass 
the “Chief.” There is evidence of 
great power in the manner in which 
Meyers holds his war club, though 
to many his pose is deceiving, for it 
looks as if the bat were not drawn 
back sufficiently to get a full swing - 
before connecting with the ball. For 
was able to with the necessary 


move 


celerity to overcome this 
apparent defect, but in re- 
cent seasons he apparently 
has lost much of the speed 
execute 
quick, cunning stroke. In 
fact, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to hit the ball 
he did connect. 
for he was painfully slow as 
a runner, and had to have 
plenty of time to reach the 


this 





) Roush’s style denotes close attention. 
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War 
‘Threatens 
World 


Heritages 


Art, like music, knows no nationality and is the rightful possession 
of the entire human race. The loss of art treasures through the 
ravages of war is not a national loss but a world calamity. Things and 
places associated with religion have, until the Turk and the Teuton 
scourged Europe, been held in reverence by most races and creeds. 
Speculation is rife as to the ultimate fate of Jerusalem and Venice 
if the Germans are successful in overcoming the armies of the Allies. 
Will the Church of the Holy Sepulchre (to the right) survive the 
struggle without protection? Will the Germans have any regard 
for the places from which their own religion draws its inspiration? 
Will beautiful Venice suffer the fate of Rheims and Louvain? 
Unless the Kaiser heeds the voice of the Pope to spare the centuries- 
old architecture and masterpieces of art, German shells will soon be 
crashing their way into the Doge’s Palace, the Campanile and St. 
Mark's. The Italians have protected as best they could the statues 
wnd churches and all removable objects of worth have been taken to 
places of safety. The interiors and exteriors of all other churches 
have been covered with padded quilting and sandbags as has that of 
the historic Church of St. John and Paul, shown below. 
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The Service of 
The Republic 


Is there a difference in tires? 
Republic users say there is. 
Thousands of them say’so. 

They say Republic Tires last longer. 


They cannot be attracted away from 
the Republic to any other tire. 


They say that the Prodium Process 
makes Republic Tires tremendously 
tough and strong 


They say that these tires are almost 
immune to road cutting and chipping. 


They say that the patented Staggard 
tread gives extra security in driving. 


They say these things freely, fre- 
quently, to all their friends. 


Do you know of another tire to which 
so many people are loyal from year end 
to year end? 





Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 





The Republic Rubber Corpoiation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 











Republic 
STAGGARp 
PAT. SEP. /35-22-/(908 


Tread 





Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 





REPUBLIC TIRES 
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DURAND Men Who Are Winning the War 


Continued from page 829 


Steel Lockers 





Tire tL. DB, 


PR ORE you buy lockers 


investigate Durand Steel 
Lockers. Their reputation 1s 
a good guide in purchasing; 
their superiority is a lasting 
satisfaction to their purchaser. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire-proof, 
practically indestructible, sanitary 
and convenient. They are adapted 
for offices, factories, schools, clubs, 
gymnasia and wherever lockers are 
used, 


Whe today for illustrated catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1570 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 970 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


Toasty 


Satisfy 
the 
Appetite 





You eat them because 
you like them — And 
the more you eat the 
better you like them. 


Please 

the 

Palate 
Your Grocer Sells Them 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
Educator Building, Boston 


‘4 772% 3 Monti’ 




















In three month’s time in a sinall town, Mar 
Inman took in $1772.90 with Ten-Pinnet—the new auto- 


matic bowling fm ame that is becoming the craze all over 
the country. Think of it, almost a day, with prac- 
tically no expenses! Real bowling— but no pin boys—no 
fy bag upkeep, Ten-Pinnet offers you the oppor- 
to get into a clean, a business on 
Seal investment. asy — out of your profits, 


F REE Book *. tei spend inn ome Sipe bee: 


net and full particulars of our great special offer. 















TEN-PINNET CO., Dept. 2449 Indianapolis, Ind. 





| little 


|sure that your enemy 


| Automobile 
|motors than any 
| therefore 
| building 


the success or failure of our aviation 
campaign. 
The building of the planes and the 


training of the fliers are the preliminary 
tasks for our aviation campaign in France, 
and they are stupendous ones. 
expects thirty thousand planes within 
the year. Some authorities have sug- 
gested one hundred thousand planes as 
the number necessary to secure complete 
air supremacy. While this number seems 
remarkably large, it must be remembered 
that the average life of the airplane is 
only about two months: consequently, 
such a number would give us only five 
or six thousand planes at any one time 
in active operation. Another reason 
why so many airplanes will be required 
is because Germany is on the defensive. 
In order to attack her airplanes, it will 
be necessary to fly over her battle-lines, 
and our airplanes will be subjected to 
the attack of her anti-aircraft guns 

Airplane building is practically a new 
industry with us; while the airplane is 
an American invention, it has seen little 
development under American auspices. 
America, having always been a peaceful 
nation, has neglected building a requisite 
number of military planes for war service. 
In American civil life aviation has never | 
become a popular sport like automobiling, 
and there consequently has been very 
demand for airplanes. Only 
one or two factories engaged in their | 
manufacture on a small scale. 

The first task of General Squier was 
to find plants that could be quickly and 
easily converted to the building of air- 
planes, and to secure a satisfactory motor. 
factories produced more 
other line of business, 
turned to for the 
for this purpose. 
However, automobile motors are not 
suited for airplanes. Air fights are 
taking place higher and higher every day. | 
Major William Bishop of the British 


they were 
of motors 


aeroplane forces says that it is not un- | 
usual for battles to be fought 22,000 feet | 


in the air, and that you cannot then be 
will 
you from above. 
that the air becomes rarefied and loses 


|its supporting power at high altitude. 


The higher you fly the less load will be 
supported by a given amount of wing, 


}and for that reason as little weight as 


|possible must be carried. 


The 


motor 


|must be exceedingly light and still very 


| strong. 


requirements of aeroplaning. 


Automobile motors built for 
running on the ground do not meet the 
The Lib- 
erty Motor, built especially for flying 
|machines, has met the 
| but certain changes are necessary in the 
|automobile factories to 
| Liberty Motors. It is General Squier’s 


| duty, as a scientific member of the board 


|and as a representative of the army, 


| struc ted 


| plane wings. 





to 


|see that these motors are properly con- 


by the various automobile 
factories. His task is complicated by the 
difficulty of securing the requisite amount. 
of spruce that is needed for making air- 
The demand for spruce has 
more than tripled since the war because 
of the necessity for this particular wood 
in the manufacture of airplanes. 
Experiments are being made under the 


direction of General Squier as to the use | 


of steel tubing, specially prepared, to 
take the place of the almost unobtainable 
spruce. Another drawback is the in- 
ability to secure the necessary delicate 
instruments used in air machines, which 
were formerly imported from Germany. 
There are a thousand and one things of 


seemingly minor importance that must be | 
looked after in order to thoroughly outfit , 


the airplane for active service. In addition, 
however, to getting the planes ready, 


it is necessary to train men to ope rate | 
Since we entered the war aviation ' 
schools have been established for this! 


them. 


America | 


| sential to a successful aviator. 


not attack | 
It must be remembered | 


requirements, | 


produce the | 


purpose and thousands of young men are 


learning to fly. Other thousands are 
learning the mechanical duties, _ still 
others are learning to be observers. 
topographers, wireless operators and 
photographers. By the time the air- 
planes are completed, General Squier 


will have a trained force to operate them. 

In the organization of the Aviation 
Corps, General Squier has adopted a 
company as a unit. It has the following 
personnel: One captain, five first lieu- 
tenants, master signal electrician. 
one sergeant, five sergeants. 
nine corporals, two first-class privates, 
six privates—an organization which a 
civilian would consider top heavy with 
officers. The reason for this, however, is 
apparent to the initiated. In the regusae 
army, officers and soldiers are subject to 
the command of their superior officers 
at all times, whereas, in the air the man 
is master of his own destiny. He must 
be a man capable of directing his own 
energies, using his own initiative, meet- 
ing the emergencies as they arise without 
direction. 

General Squier is having no difficulty 


one 
first-class 


|in securing the requisite number of 
: ry. 
young men who desire to fly. The 


very danger of the service 
the dare-devil American. The great 
problem is the selection of those that are 
best suited for this service. So much 
depends upon the selection of the right 
men. The fate of the armies may depend 
upon their intelligence. Therefore Gen- 
eral Squier has formulated tests that are 


particularly severe. No man_ beyond 
the age of thirty will be accepted for 


He must 
be cool and unexcitable, must not lose 
|his head in a crisis. In order to prove 
this, giant firecrackers are liable to be 
|exploded in his machine when he least 
expects it. If he gives evidence of any 
undue excitability or his pulse is too fast 
after the incident he is rejected as too 
nervous for this dangerous calling. His 
eyesight must not only be perfect, but 
|must perfectly co-ordinate with his 
| brain, and his muscles must act with the 
lightning-like rapidity of his mind. To 
test him he is taken on a trip by his 
examiner and expected to describe to the 
utmost detail the things which he has 
seen in their relative order and position. 
He must be in perfect physical condition. 

The nervous strain at high altitude is 
terrific and the cold is intense. Except 
a man is in perfect physical condition 
he will be unable to bear up under the 
strain. The men are taught not only 
actual flying, but also to know their ma- 








chines and their capabilities, how to 
repair them, and are drilled in battle | 
| tactics. In addition every airman must 





be taught topography, wireless’ telegraphy, | 
| diagraming and the other essentials for 
successful airmen, For this purpose 


General Squier has arranged with various | 


colleges to teach the boys the scientific 
end of aviation. Large aviation fields 
had to be erected and all the necessary 
machine shops, quarters, hangars, ete. 
General Squier has a grasp of the whole 
| situation. 

| General Squier was born on March 21, 
1865, at Dryden, Michigan, on a farm 
that was entered under the homestead law 
| by his grandfather, Ethan Squier, in 1835 
at the opening of the great Northwest. He 
comes from sturdy pioneer ancestry. But 
even as a boy he had aspirations of being 
something more than a farmer. Having 
been born immediately after the war, his 
youthful imagination was stirred by the 
sight of the returning soldiers. He liked 
ito listen to the veterans tell their ex- 
periences on the battlefield, and he early 
determined to become a soldier. His 
opportunity came in 1883 when he 





is alluring to 


flying, on the theory that after this age | 
he becomes careful and cautious. He 
\loses the spirit of recklessness, so es- 
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The Leslie’s Gift-Card 


A Gift That 
1S 
Fijty-Two— 


Think of a present that 
‘keeps coming’’ the whole 
year, fresh and new each 
week, a renewed reminder 
of the giver 


—that is what a gift- 
subscription to Leslie’s 
means 


America’s leading illustrated 
weekly newspaper that 
the news which the daily press 
can only hope to describe, this 
is what Leslie’s means and the 
service it brings to more than 
450,000 good American homes 
where it is read. 


} 
SHOWS 


You will find the most war- 
pictures, the best war-pictures, 
first, in Leslie’s. 





For $5.00 and the coupon in the 
corner, we will send Leslie’s for 
a year to the person you indi- 
cate. On Christmas morning 
your friend will receive a taste- 
ful card stating that Leslie’s 
is coming as a gift from you. 











san? 
Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











Leslie's 
225 Fifth Ave, 
New York City 
Enclosed is $5.00. 

Please send Leslie's 


for one year to 


with a gift-card bearing my 
name. 
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secured the appointment to West Point. 
He graduated seventh in a class of sixty- 
five in 1887, and was assigned to duty at 
Fort McHenry near Baltimore. While 
on duty there he secured permission from 
the War Department to take up further 
study at Johns Hopkins University. 

At the end of five vears, the young 
officer received his Ph. D. degree. More 
important than this to him and to the 
United States Government was the fact 
that he came out a thorough, practical, 
scientific engineer; thoroughly fitted to 
undertake for the Government the im- 
portant, scientific assignments that have 
since been given to him. The War De- 
partment, recognizing his superior attain- 
ments, selected him to draw the plans 
for the first military airplane, the first 
that was ever constructed for any army 
in the world. The machine was _pur- 
chased from Wright Brothers in 1908 for 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 
Squier was also the first man to direct 
the use of airplanes in actual warfare, 
which event took place on the Mexican 
border in 1911. 

His scientific discoveries have not only 
been along the line of aeronautics but 
have extended, to the wireless cable 
service. In 1915 he devised a_ plan 
of cable dispatching which has revolution- 
ized the sending of cable 
making double the number of messages 
possible. His plan was a success and is 
now being used by every cable company 
in the world. It would be practically 
impossible to send all the war messages 
and cables that are now being sent from 


messages, 


General | 


Europe with the limited apparatus at 
hand were it not for his invention. Gen- 
eral Squier is not a mercenary inventor. 
He took the high stand that he was work- | 
ing for the Government, that he utilized | 
the Government’s time in his investiga- 
tion, and that the Government was en- 
titled to his improvements. Had he looked 
after his own financial interests instead 
of doing his patriotic duty he might now 
have been a multi-millionaire. 

General Squier served for a_ time 
as military attaché at the Court of St. | 
James, and early in the war was tians- 
ferred to the post of military observer 
with the Allied armies. While abroad he | 
devoted a large portion of his time to| 


mastering the aviation situation. He 
studied it with the mind of an expert, 


and is today the best-posted officer of 
high rank on the subject of aviation. 
The General believes that after the 
war the airplane will become as popular 
a pleasure vehicle as the automobile. 
and with its new improvements, its 
stabilizers and other safety devices. it will 
that in the future vears a 
business man will eat his breakfast in 
Boston, come to New York to business, 
fly to Philadelphia for his afternoon golf, 
and be back in Boston for the theater 
at night. For those who are unable to 


be as safe; 


own their own airplanes, a system of 
passenger cars will be arranged, so that 


a man anxious to go to Washington may 
take the airplane express. 

The General is a bachelor; perhaps he 
is waiting to take his honeymoon trip | 
via the air route. Who knows? 
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Analyzing Balldom’s Swatting Kings 


Continued from page 833) 


When ac the plate his attitude is 
that of a man just daring the tosser to 
put the ball over, but notifying 


not relish what will follow. Joe really 
has one of the strongest pair of hands in 
baseball and his grip on his bat shows 
this. His style is to grasp his club well to 


the end, with the hands so close together | 
that the meeting fingers almost overlap. | 


When he swings he has the full sweep of 
arms and club, and the power in that 
stroke long since made him a marvel 
as a long-distance hitter. There is no 
strategy, no finesse about 
methods. He is a slugger pure and simple 
and he wins out because of the keenness 
of his eye and the power and precision of 
his swing. 

Ed Roush, who attracted only passing 
notice in 1916 when McGraw sent him to 
Cincinnati, even as he had that other 
baseball prodigy, “Heinie’ Groh, un- 
questionably was the batting sensation of 
the 1917 festivities. _ Not only did he 
finish the season head and_ shoulders 
above any rival in the present league, but 
he held his own consistently throughout 
the year, proving that he was no flash in 
the pan. 
indicates alertness and nervous energy 

Many will find fault with the some- 


what loose manner in which he holds his | 


bat, but close observers of Ed’s style 
have noted that the instant the twirler’s 
arm goes back for the pitch, his fingers 


close over the club with a steel-like grip, , 


and bat and arms move together like a 


single bit of machinery when the stroke is | 


made. He is a sure, confident player, 
but as modest as George Burns. 

Eddie Collins, in the field and at the 
bat, is a bundle of nerves, almost con- 
stantly on the move as if he feared that he 
would burn his feet if he remained more 
than a few seconds in any one spot. When 
at the bat the novice might think that he 
is fearful of what is going to happen and 
too self-conscious, for his club is seldom 
idle, moving from side to side to over his 
shoulder and then back again. Collins’s 
mind, like that of Cobb, works very 
quickly, and he seldom is too nervous to 
grasp ‘instantly the purport of an unex- 


him | 
plainly that if he does so the pitcher will | 


Jackson’s | 


In his pose there is that which 
I 


pected situation and to promptly stage 
the action required to meet it. ** Alert- 
should be his middle name. 

Tris Speaker, for years one of the best | 
among the many sensational hitters in 
the American League, also has been one 
of the game’s greatest fielders. He is a 
thorough student of his profession and by 
learning the batting characteristics of | 
his rivals he long has been able to exercise | 
an uncanny judgment in stationing him- | 
self in the field just about where the next 
hit ball is going to come. 
usually are deliberate and businesslike. 
As he steps to the rubber he follows the 
custom of drawing a line in the dust with 
his bat, places his feet firmly, crouches a 
little and moves his bat slowly back and 


hess 


forth almost perpendicular with the 
ground. He makes his best hits when 


swinging his bat at the exact height at 
which the ball will cross the plate, and | 
the particular elevated position at which 
he usually holds his shoulders makes it 
easy for him to raise his bat for a high 
ball or drop it for a low one with a mini- 
mum of effort. He grips his club firmly, 
but holds his hands slightly apart, as he | 
explains it, to get a little more purchase. 
Next we come to Cobb, or “Tyrus the | 
|Swat King,” whose deeds with the bat | 
or when circling the paths always will live 
in baseball history. His pose, almost in- 
variably the same, is individual. He 
| stands erect, right at the plate, feet close 
together, his bat held almost upright and | 
his head tilted in a manner indicative of | 
the closest attention. His grip on the | 
club is firm and he usually has the lower 
end of his bat wound with tape so that it | | 
cannot possibly slip in his grasp. Note 
that he holds his driving hand consider- 
ably above his right. When he swings one | 
foot steps forward in a long step, and if 
he connects with the ball this constitutes | 
the first stride in his dash for first base. 
Nervous expectancy and alertness mark 
ery move and his brain and muscles 
ac in such instant and perfect accord that 
he can note and take advantage of anything 
in the fraction of a second. You simply 
can’t tell whether Ty will chop or slug the 
| ball by the way he stands at the plate. 
(Continued on page $45) 
























His actions | | 
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You 
from your boys and girls all unsafe or 


probably resolved to keep 


questionable reading. ‘Then what are 
you doing to supply the wholesome, 
sunny, educational kind? 


St. Nicholas brings an enter- 
taining host of fascinating, 
interesting, desirable compantons. 


Chivalrous, manly boys, cheerful, lov- 
able girls, grown folks who have enter- 
taining stories or things really interesting 
and educational to tell, clean-living ath- 
letes—just the kind of people you want 
your children to know—that is the kind 
they will meet in St. Nicholas. 

That is why St. Nicholas has long been 
the favorite magazine in homes of taste 
and cultivation. We have letters from 
Presidents and Senators, and many other 
great men of the nation telling what St. 
Nicholas has meant to them and their 
children. Some of the foremost artists 
and writers in America began their careers 
by contributing to St. Nicholas League. 

St. Nicholas does more than bring de- 
sirable companions. It has many educa- 
tional features and guides the taste for 








4HO VISITS YOUR CHILDREN IN 
THEIR HOURS 


(habla bet uate 4 


OF READING 


right things in literature and art. It stim- 
ulates the youthful imagination and sug- 
gests many things for the young reader to 
do. The contests in drawing, composi- 
tion and photography are entered by thou- 
sands of boys and girls. 

The price of St. Nicholas is $3 per 

year—less than one centa day. Do 

you know any other way to gain as 

much happiness and instruction for 

your children for so small a sum? 


Subscribe to St. Nicholas’ Magazine 
now and let it be a Christmas present 
for some girl or boy that will give joy 
throughout the year. 


ST NICHOLAS 


coo Or er er 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF ST. NICHOLAS 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $3 for a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas. 
Please mail the magazine to 
Leslie's Wkly. Dec. 
Name 





Address 





If you want a Christmas Remembrance card bearing 
your name sent to the same address please let us know 
in your letter 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Heave Ho! 


Everybody loves the sailor 


Here are five pictures for everybody for they’re 


all as full of snap and tang as a sea breeze. 


They are full-color prints 9x12, on heavy mats ready 
for the frame and they sell at $. 25 apiece—the five for 
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= Captain Kidd’s 
= Treasure 
James Montgomery Flagg 





A Jill for Jack 


James Montgomery Flagg 





$1.00 


Judge Art 
Print Dept. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





War Babies 
Will Rannells 





Telling It to the 
Marines 
Tony Sarg 
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A Present from Her 2 
Sailor Friend 
James Montgomery Flagg 
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Golf 


CENTRAL PARK, 
HAVANA, CUBA 





HE charm and mystery of ancient Spain have cast their 
spell over picturesque Havana, where balmy weather 
banishes northern cold. 


and tennis are an attraction at the country club and many motor to the 


Oriental Race Course or for surf bathing at Marianao Beach. 


Well appointed hotels and modern conveniences assure comforts and luxuries 
during your stay in this fascinating city where antique traditions so gracefully 
blend with modern customs. 


Other trips and cruises at attractive rates to Nassau-Bahamas, points in Cuba 


and Mexico. 


Liberal stop-over privileges. 


Write for illustrated folders and full 


information regarding rates, reservations and sailings. 
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happy 


You prob- 
ably have 
anumber 


of friends- 


whom you would 
like to remember 
with some less ex- 
pensive but char- 








acteristic gift. 


For a person who has 
a sense of humor and 
likes good pictures we 
suggest a gift-subscrip- 


THE JUDGE GIFT-CARD 




















Long after the holly and the mistle- 
toe have disappeared, Judge will 
come each week a fresh reminder 
of the giver. 

For $1.00 each we will’ send Judge for 
three months to'the persons you indicate, 
together with a tasteful card bearing the 
sez 
Judge is comingfas a gift from you. Fill 
out the coupon and send it in. 


tion to 


MA 


The Happy Medium 


ason’s greeting and the message that 
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Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed is Please send Judge for three months to 

OS Pee er rere hy ee errre Oe reese eS eT 

Address. : 

with a gift-card bearing my name. 
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War’s Effect on Travel 

















Far from war's toils and remote from wi 


more than ever, promises to be the Mecca of travelers. 


Pacific coast is of greater interest than Sar 


nter rigors, Southern California this year, 
Perhaps no place on the 
1 Diego, with its mountains, beaches, lovely 


harbor, its aviation and government training grounds, its beautiful permanent re- 


minder of the great Exposition, and a te 
quaint Tia Juana, just across the bord 
equable, the air balmy and rarefied, as ¢ 
from Balboa Park at a 

HE has created many strange 
situations, but perhaps none stranger 
than that which places a_ business 
in such a position that it dare not seek 
an extension of trade. Perhaps never 


war 


before in the industrial history of 
the world has this situation been 
paralleled. 


When merchants in every branch of 
commerce are seeking to branch out and 
capture some of Germany’s lost trade 
lor take advantage of the demand for 
the products of America created by the 
war in every other country, at least one 
line of business in the United States is 
feeling an unpleasant war pressure. It 
is in railroading—one of the largest single 
industries in the country. 

The war-needs for the transportation 
|of troops and ammunition, the shipment 
|of supplies to our allies and the eternal 
|ery to economize in every quarter have 
made such abnormal demands on the 
railroads that already the backbone of our 
transportation system is giving under the 
| strain. An appreciable difference is seen 
‘already in service. Many passenger 
| trains have been eliminated entirely, and 
|others so curtailed in equipment that 
| traveling on them reminds one of early 
days in railroading, when Pullman and 
dining service was in the first stages of 
development. Everywhere one finds a 
| lack of good service and trains late. Still 
we must bear with these slight hardships 
| as necessary war evils. 

Plans are now under consideration at 
Washington to give the railroads relief. 
| Time only will tell us what these plans 
|are. One idea to pool all the larger rail- 
|roads and use them solely for war 
purposes, while the smaller roads are 
used for passenger traffic entirely is meet- 
ing bitter criticism in some quarters, and 
many believe it will not give the desired 
results. 

When one considers that the United 
States has the greatest railroad mileage 
and equipment in the world and is best 
prepared to meet unusual situations, he 
cannot help but wonder why there is all 
this turmoil, when one road—the Cana- 
dian Pacific—has from the beginning of 
the war, carried 90 per cent. of Canada’s 
troops across the continent, taken care 
of all England’s Colonials from the South 
Seas, moved the second largest grain 
crop in the world, and in addition, 
handled the largest number of purely 
pleasure travelers in the history of the 
road. Rather an enviable record and 
one which, as loyal Americans, we would 
like to see our roads equal! 








uch of the foreign air at its very doors—in 
er in troublous Mexico. The climate is 
me can gain from this clear picture taken 
n elevation of 1500 feet. 


In order to keep passenger travel at a 
comfortable level and to keep it from 
making too great demands for equipment 

| that should be rightly used for war 
| purposes, no special low rates on trans- 
continental journeys are in effect—and 
| one wonders if this will not later prove a 
| boomerang that will lessen the dramatic 
| force of the slogan “See America First.” 
Still it is not to be wondered at that 
| there should be a rise in the cost of travel 
lin these days of high prices. Every- 
| thing else costs more, why shouldn't 
i traveling? Even now the railroads get 
|only $150 for the 6,000 mile round trip 
from coast to coast, while the govern- 
ment gets the remainder of the $162 you 
now pay for your ticket as its return un- 
der the new war tax act. And where 
|your Pullman used to cost $36 for the 
| trans-continental trip, it will now cost 
| $39.60, to cover the 10 per cent. war tax 
on Pullmans. 

The inconsistency of the present 
| situation in the railroad world is further 
emphasized by the fact that some rail- 
roads are about to start an active cam- 
paign to induce persons to travel less 
while others are planning new and at- 
tractive features for capturing travelers 
other than soldiers. Notable among 
these is the new daily through Boston- 
| to-St. Louis service of the New Haven 
Railroad, which began Nov. 25. The 
trip will be made in 32 hours, saving 
several hours over the former method of 
breaking the journey into two or three 
laps. Now one can leave Boston at 
1:35 in the afternoon and arrive in 
St. Louis at 9:35 the next evening, or 
leave St. Louis 11:50 p.m., arriving in 
Boston at 11:21 a.m. the second morniiig 
after. 

One hardly knows, these days, which 
way best to show his patriotism, by stay- 
ing at home and heeding the cry to econo- 
mize, or by traveling and keeping money 
in circulation and business on the move. 
So it’s wise, it would seem, to act one’s 
pleasure till things are more settled. 
It is certainly not the part of wisdom 
in these days to put everything on a 
starvation basis. The prosperity of the 
country largely depends upon the pros- 
perity of the railroad and your vacation 
travel will contribute to that happy end. 














Epito:’s Nore—This department will give specific i- 
Lesuie’s readers who are planning to travel 
at home ov abroad. Correspondents are requested to state 
definitely their destination and time at which the proposed 
trip is to be made. This will facilitate the work of this 
bureau. Stamps for reply should be enclosed. Address 
Editor Travel Bureau, Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave- 
! nue, New York City. 
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HINK of bathing in the 
honest-to-goodness ocean 
this time o’ year. Yet you 
may do so, though, if you come 
tothe right place. That’s that 
fairyland, the East Coast of 
Florida, where the sun shines 
bright and warm, the flowers 
bloom as in June and the 
water is always warm. 






























THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE 


THE EAST COAST 
OF FLORIDA 


Ask your Ticket Agent about 
the amazingly good through 
train service, the luxurious 
equipment. Then you’ll wish 
you might start that night. 


Florida East Coast 


(Flagler System) 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
243 Fifth Ave. 155 W. Madison St 
GENERAL OFFICES 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
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HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Winter on the South Jersey 
Coast is delightful. Chalfonte 
appeals to cultivated, interesting peo 
ple seeking rest and recreation. Modern, 
io-story, Fireproof. Right on the Bea h 
ind Boardwalk. All sports and pastimes 
Golf-club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 
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illustrated booklet and rates. 


It is best to make reservation & 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
eee. ee Se ee ll 
OS 
COLEMAN HOUSE 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
A magnificent Hotel with an unobstructed 


‘+i 
view of the Boardwalk and Ocean. g 
Commending itself to people of refinement. ¥ 
Service American and European. 
For booklet and rates write to A. M. Sexton, 
Proprietor. 
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HOTEL 


ALBEMARLE 


Broadway at 54th Street . 
NEW YORK 
In the center of the theatre, automobile 
and shopping gection. 














Room with bath $2 per day and upwards. 
Your Own Cards, 
circulars, label,book, paper. 


e@ 
: Prin $6. PRESS. Larger $20. Ro- 


tary $70. Save money. Print for others, big 
rofit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 

for catalog presses, TY™E, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., D-20 Meriden, Conn 








| That First Million 


By THOMAS F. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. 


| LOYD George has expressed an al- 
4 most nervous anxiety to know when 
America’s first million men will arrive 
at the front. Lord Northcliffe, or any 
| English expert who has recently visited 
Washington, can tell him the answer. 
| Almost one fourth of the miliion already 
is “over there.” At least half a million 
| United States soldiers will be stationed 
behind the trenches before spring. And 
the last man of the million be at the front 
before the middle of next summer. 
| The American government will not allow 
|German U-boats to retard its plans for 
war, nor will it permit Entente impatience 
to hurry a very deliberate preparation. 
| And when the first American army takes 
its place in the line, the Allies will appre- 
leiate the value of this government’s 
caution. The United States entered the 
| war with the greatest reluctance, but no 


|other nation in history has armed itself | 


in such a businesslike manner. Mis- 
| takes have been made in this country as 
| well as abroad, but the Washington War 
| Department has avoided the blunders 
of the past in its plans for the training 
and equipment of our defenders. The 
American general staff knows how long it 
|takes to transform a civilian into an 
efficient soldier and what the soldier needs 
to ply his trade in the most scientific man- 
ner. American army experts know, too, 
that a perfect fighting machine of a mil- 
lion men is worth more than an army of 
five million poorly trained recruits. If 
Lloyd George hopes to see a million 
Americans in the first spring offensive, 
he will be disappointed. But he will see 
a superb army of one million American 
fightmg men hammering the German 
line next summer at a time when effi- 
ciency and science will be most needed by 


the Alhes. 


Thwarting German Greed 
T is a startling fact that American, 
English, French and other investiga- 
tors have published broadcast the meth- 
ods by which they obtained remedies for 


human ills while Germany alone has 
hugged her valuable information, ob- 


tained patents in other countries’ and 
accumulated wealth by trading on the 
misfortunes of mankind. It is necessary 
only to contrast the conduct of Pasteur 
‘and Ehrlich. Teutonic selfishness put 
the cost of a remedy for the terrible 
scourge of venereal diseases beyond the 
reach of the poor. The profits on, that 
patent went to a factory in which it is 
claimed the first poison-gas_ shell was 
manufactured. It is because of these 
facts that the philosophically inclined 
discern poetic justice in the decision of the 


| United States government to release 
German scientific secrets to American 


manufacturers. The present activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission under 
ithe Trading with the Enemy Act 
mean that, while German factories that 
|once produced remedies for the most of 
man’s maladies are now turning out 


life, American factories are working day 
and night on formulas that were once 
German secrets in a determined campaign 


jclusive control. The folly of Berlin in 
provoking war with the western world 
has put an end at least to the most re- 
| volting example of German greed. 





America’s New War Job 
| ACING against time may be re- 
garded as a form of activity in 
| which the United States excels all other 
‘nations of the world. The idea itself 
appeals to every American and applica- 
| tion of the idea to business is a national 
‘impulse. 


agencies for the destruction of human | 


to capture North and South American | 
markets over which Germany had ex- | 


And now the suggestion has' 


LOGAN 
e. 





come from interallied conferences in Lon- 
don that American railway experts take 
over the work of constructing steel high- 
ways behind the Allied front from the 
North Sea to the Aegean and operate 
thereon fast trains to beat the Germans 
at their own game of transporting divi- 
|sions of troops swiftly from one battle- 
\front to another. British and French 
| officials are convinced that the new policy 
of close cooperation against the Germans 
demands a scientific transportation ar 
rangement behind the trenches and that 


and long-distance traffic operation. The 
| work of American engineers behind the 
| French front has been a striking object 
\lesson. Recently. too, a battalion of 
| Canadians, working under artillery fire. 
built fifty miles of railroad in seventy- 
five days. It is the belief of the Allies 
that gangs of German prisoners, working 
under American foremen according to 
plans and surveys made by American 
engineers, can tie the Italian and French 
first-line trenches together before next 
summer's big drive is launched. With a 
network of American-built railways for 
swift transfers of men and munitions 
behind the lines and an American-made 
air fleet gleaning information to govern 
these movements, the United States 
would be conducting in war just the sort 
of race against time to which, in normal 
epochs, the American genius is ideally 
adapted. 


The Price of Idle Words 
Wark Department records show nu- 


merous names of Reserve Corps 
officers recently placed on the ‘retired 
list.” Heads of every government de- 
partment in Washington, acting under 
special instructions. are quictly drop- 
ping from the pay-rolls men and women 
whose records for efficiency should bring 
them promotion instead of dismissal. 
Some of the names in both classes of the 
“retired” indicate Teutonic ancestry. 
Others are unmistakably American. Any- 
one having access to the files of the 
Department of Justice who cared to 
delve into the card index system main- 
tained by the Secret Service would be 
reasonably certain to find a brief record 
under the name of almost any individual 
unostentatiously eliminated from the 
government — service. Undoubtedly, a 
percentage of those who have gone undet 
the axe are reasonably patriotic Ameri- 
cans. But they have talked too much. 
Some of their observations, whether 
expressions of sympathy for Germany or 
| caustic criticisms of the American govern- 
ment, have been overheard by one or 
more of the army of listeners maintained 
by the Secret Service. Idle words, 
spoken without genuine conviction, have 
reached the records of the Department 
of Justice. The author of a foolish 
statement may be a perfectly “safe” 
American, but the government is taking 
no chances today. The foolish as well as 
the dangerous are included in the weeding 
This 
is not the psychological moment for the 
propagation of Kultur or pacifism. 


| out process that is now on foot. 


| The United States a Spendthrift 


| OMINANT financial interests are 


tion of the money-raising and money- 
spending officials of the government. 
They argue that unless the brakes are 
put on all but the most vitally necessary 
expenditures the United States will be- 
come a bankrupt long before the end of 
the war. 





(Continued on page 846) 


this department of the business of war | 
should be handled by the nation most | 
familiar with pioneer railway building | 


now advocating in Washington an | 
arrangement to bring about a coordina- | 


Practically all requests for | 






The Charm of 
Abounding Health 


Thoughtfulness in diet 
pays a rich dividend 
in health and comeli- 
ness—just as careless 
living leaves its tell- 
tale marks upon the 
features. 


For many years 


Grape-Nuts 


has been a_ favorite 
food with women. 


Its wholesome nutri- 
tion, ease of digestion, 
and whole grain ele- 
(including the 


valuable mineral proper- 


ments 


ties) make Grape-Nuts 
of decided health value 
for both children and 


grown-ups. 


The natural sweetness 
of this economical food 
makes the addition of 
sugar unnecessary. 
Then, too, when milk 
or cream is used, less 
is required than for the 
ordinary cereals. 


Thousands who have it 
as their regular morn- 
ing cereal know 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ 
for Grape-Nuts 
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IS THERE HOPE FOR RUSSIA? 


It was the iron hand of Peter the Great that dragged Russia from 


the mire of barbarism. 
indomitable energy 
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superstition and given to the most brutal indulgences 
uropean power. 


was efficiency 
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incarnate. 


By main force of an imperious will and an 
he transformed a people steeped in ignorance and 


into a great 
No detail escaped 
him. As the first steps in 
civilizing them, he made the 
Russians adopt the Europe- 
an costume and cut off their 
unkempt beards. He created 
a navy, built a city of palaces 
among the marshes of the 
Neva, introduced the indus- 
trial arts, stimulated foreign 
commerce, built roads, dug 
canals, introduced the print- 
ing-press and placed Russia 


in the front rank among her 
European neighbors. Peter knew 
his people thoroughly. He realized 
that the regeneration of Russia 


could be brought about only through 
a strong government. How he 
accomplished all that he did in 
a few short years—how with all his 
talent for civilizing his subjects he 
could not civilize himself, but re- 
mained a barbarian all his life, de- 
voted to brandy and guilty of the 
most shocking excesses—furnish 
some of the most interesting and 
curious chapters in history as told 
in Peter the Great, one of the 16 
volumes in this beautiful new 
tion of 


edi- 


Famous Characters of History 
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for the real 





whose example, 


6. Marie 


8. Henry 


brings these 
charges prepaid. 


own day, 





to be shipped charges prepaid. 
Introductory price, $13.00, 
per month following receipt for books. 
within five days, 
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The lives of illustrious men 
day-dreams of fancy. 
cravings of imagination. 
for nourishment of soul such as is 
famous men and women whose lives are eternal founts of inspiration to 
every one in whom there is latent heroism or latent romance. 
\merican home be illuminated by the presence of the heroes and heroines 
whose stories are told in these pages. 


1. Alexander the 
2. William the Conqueror 
3. Cyrus the Great 

4. Hannibal 
5 
€ 


3'3 Cents a Day, 


r 373 MA aries, these famous men and women whose favors cost fortunes in their 
and of seeing them under every vicissitude incident to their high estate 


bring the selling cost within the 


Therefore Don’t Delay— Money Back If Not Satisfied 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 first payment on the 16 volunie, Cloth, 
Gold Top, set ofp FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 
I agree to remit the full 


at the rate of $1.00 (or more) 


They 


Never was there a set of books—no matter how costly 
pare with this for entertainment 
the supreme merit of being absolutely true. 
tite of the reading public demands edition after edition—that no home or 
school library is considered complete without these wonderful books? 


Great 


. Peter the Great 


Antoinette 


7. Mary Queen of Scots 


But the price named in the coupon must be 
to this Introductory offer does not promise a quick sale of the entire edition so as to 
amount originally set aside for that purpose 


Otherwise, I will, 


ask for instructions for their return at your 
expense, my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt. 


Les. 12-15-17 
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and instruction—and the 


Stranger Than Fiction 


and women are always stranger than the 
alone 
In these days of war’s alarums we hynger 


instruct the mind, while satisfying 


found in the deeds of these 


Let every 


Entertainment That Instructs 


—that will com- 
stories have 
Is it any wonder that the appe- 


Partial List of Famous Characters 
Every One a Wonderful Personality 


These are the men and women who made history of their own day, 
as guide or warning, is the most precious part of our 
heritage from the ages. 


and 


9. Xerxes 
10. Julius Caesar 
11. Nero 
12. Cleopatra 
13. Darius the Great 
14. Josephine 
15. Queen Elizabeth 
16. Alfred the Great 


Only $1.00 Now With the Coupon 


16 Gotp Top, Intensely Interesting Volumes Right to Your Door 


And you have a whole year in which to pay the balance, if desired. 
for one year, is all you pay for the 
knowing, 


privilege of 
even more intimately than their own 


advanced if the immediate response 


16 Gold Top Volumes 
Rich Cloth Binding 
Each Volume 8x5i4 
4300 Pages; 
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Large, Clear 


Extra Heavy Paper 
48 Full Page Illustrations 
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the fragments of original Macedonian 
homespun left on their shivering backs 
had been added bits of apparel picked up 
among the soldiers. One little girl wore 
the top part of a French army overcoat, 
while another had the tail of it draped 
around her like a shawl. Few of them 
had shoes or even wrappings on their feet, 
although it was cold and a raw wind blew 
from the north. Occasionally there 
would be flurries of damp, chill snow. 

I told the children to go home and to 
come back in two hours, when I would give 
them food. They went, but in less than 
half an hour they all were back, with one 
hundred per cent increase in their ranks. 
A beanery in the Balkan mountains is a 
self-advertising institution! 

The dirty little tots sat around the 
camp on pieces of rock, shivering. So I 
tore blankets into three pieces and gave 
them to the smaller children for shawls. 
Leeza, a blue-eyed Serb maiden of eight, 
told me that she had three children at 
home who needed coats. Later on I went 


to her hut in the corner of a ruined stone | 


wall and found that she had told the truth. 
Her mother had been killed by an avion 
bomb, and the soldiers had buried her. 

When the beans were done I had to 
scurry around for means of feeding the 
patrons of the restaurant, as no one was 
provided with mugs or plates. 
three of the older children had rusty army 
ration cans; Yovan and Chitcha donated 
theirs, while I ran over to the Italian en- 
campment and borrowed others, by dis- 
playing a sample and registe ring supplic ‘a- 
tion. The good-natured “wop” soldiers 


thought the affair a great joke and came | 


over with plenty of cans to help serve. 
The children did not ‘eat the pottage 
immediately, but hugged the dishes 
tightly. Hungry as they were, the poor 
kids first warmed their shriveled hands 


| and empty tummies against the steaming 


cans. Then they ate so greedily I wished 
I had cooked a bigger meal. 

For supper we made rice, mixed with 
condensed milk. The empty cans were 
given to the children for cups and the 
Italians came back with their dishes, so 
we made out nicely. Thereafter, each 
meal added to the supply of cans among 
the children and eventually there was 
enough to go around. One day 
Petra, aged four, began to wail because 
he had not as yet received his tin can. He | 
refused to depart even after being prom- 
ised the very next available can—but two 
pieces of sugar sent him on his way happy. 

As the boarders increased by a score or 
so every day and as I knew it would soon 
be necessary to extend the relief work to 
the mothers of the children, it was im- 
perative that the meager supply of food 
we had brought up with us be replaced by 
adequate supplies from a steady source. 
It would be days and perhaps weeks 
before supplies could be sent up from 
Salonica, where some articles might be 
purchased in the local Greek markets. 
To wait for the goods then supposed to be 
coming from America was entirely out 
of the question. 

Luckily, I had a roll of American Red 
Cross funds in cash. I went shopping for 
food along the war front and found an 


Italian division magazine pretty well 
stocked with a variety of foodstuffs, 


which I could buy for the Red Cross. 

During the succeeding weeks we 
bought our beans and rice, milk and cocoa 
there, while the news of our coming 
spread through the mountains and the 
number of hungry stomachs continued to 
grow. 

The delight of the children in being 
well fed for the first time in many moons 


was tempered by the daily apprehension 


of aeroplane raids. Often, they would 
spy the Taubes overhead and hustle to 
the shelter of the rocks. Always the 
children saw them first and generally 


Two or | 


little | 
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gave the alarm long before I could see g 
dot in the sky. Several times bombs |it 
close to our camp, but without damage. 

Gradually our Red Cross station he. 
came a fixture in the neighborhood and jy 
| the simple minds of the refugee women, 
| The service broadened. I tried to teach 
| the mothers to help in the preparation of 
| 





food and to keep themselves and their 
| babies cleaner. They were loaded wit}, 
|lice, carriers of typhus. Having heey 
through one winter of typhus, I did not 
want another epidemic on my hands 

It was slow, hard work. These peasants 
were out of their own environment and 
had lost their grip on household manage- 
ment. 

I gave each of the kids a piece of soap 
and issued an ultimatum that if they did 
not turn up the next day with clean faces 
and hands there would be no dinner. 
| This plan worked well for a few days, 
Then the children reported that they had 
no soap. A little detective work un- 
earthed a scandal: the women had taken 
my soap and were washing Italian sol- 
diers’ shirts in the river with it for pay. 

Once I distributed cans of condensed 
| milk among the women, with strict in- 
structions that it was for the small chil- 





dren who were sick. A littl: later a 
'group of excited, indignant mothers 


called on me and said the milk was not 
good—they had churned it for hours and 
hours and it would not make cheese! 
It took Yovan, Chitcha, the priest, and 
the village mayor nearly all of the rest cf 
the day to explain the incident satisfac- 
torily to both factions. ; 

An old lady in rags as dirty 
| person, who claimed to be eighty-three, 
came to my tent one evening and insisted 
upon seeing me, as her mission was urgent. 
When I came out she wailed that her 
days were nearly done, that she was to 
die soon and would I give her a piece of 
sugar to sweeten the way. She got the 
sugar, but at latest reports had not vet 
started on her long, saccharine trip. 

Early in the spring the supply of rice at 
hand gave out and I was compelled to 
feed the children plain milk at supper. 
Suddenly, one day they refused to drink 
it. I was worried, until I learned that 
their religion forbids children from eating 
animal foods of any kind for a certain 
| period before Easter. Thereupon I mixed 
cocoa with the milk and Yovan called it 
vegetable soup, when he passed it to the 
hungry little mortals. To do this without 
getting into trouble, it was necessary for 
me to get a specia! dispensation from the 
priest, for all children under ten years. 
The fee was a handful of cigarettes and 
some sugar. But the dealings with these 
poor people have not been all humorous. 
The calendar of life in stricken districts 
records daily pain and sorrow. 

On the day before I left Brod, a girl 
from a village ten kilometers away im- 
plored me to visit her sick mother. | 
borrowed a horse at the Italian encamp- 
ment and, with the girl as guide, went 
to her home—a squalid hut among the 
only three left after the bombard- 
ment the town had suffered. There was 
no other woman about. Only children 
and a couple of old men clung to life in 
the adjacent houses. <A few kilometers 
northward, howitzers and field guns kept 
up an endless duel. Mitrailleuse rolled 
like the snare drums of a gigantic band. 
The foreground was a quagmire of deso- 
lation, for this huddle was over a mile 
from the nearest route of army trans- 
ports taking munitions to the front. 

The woman lay on a piece of carpet on 
the dirt floor in ftont of a fireplace kept 
alight with twigs. She was about to 
bring into Macedonian misery another 
child of the East. 

I thanked God, then, that I was 4 
nurse, and that I had the Red Cross 
back of me with money and authority. 


as her 
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Germany’s World-Wide _ Intrigues 


By W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 


[* one compares the history of Europe, | 
and more especially that of Germany 
during the reign of Frederick William 
and his son Frederick the Great, with | 
what has taken place on the continent | 
during the past three and a half years, | 

| 


he is forced to conclude that there is much 
truth in theaxiom’s “history repeats itself.” 
Men of vision, and those familiar with | 
modern Eurppean history and general | 
conditions, long ago predicted the events | 
which have been enacted since August, | 
1914, and their prognostications were 
based on the past performances of Prussia 
and Prussian rulers. It was, for example, | 


to cause surprise everywhere, had its 
inception under Frederick the Great, and 
every court of Europe was filled with its 
paid agents then as now. These in- | 
dividuals kept the Prussian government | 
of former days regularly informed of | 
diplomatic and other contemplated moves | 
which might involve the Huns. It was 
their duty to harass in every way 
possible and to create dissension among 
the populations of 


countries against 








The port of Santos, Brazil, the second largest « 








offee shipping port in the world. Germany’s 


hold on foreign trade in South America in pre-war days was growing with leaps and bounds. 


Who knows but that the trade of other lan 


is with South America had not been under- 


mined by the network of German intrigue among the South American nations. 


Frederick the Great who established the | 
Teutonic precedent of considering treaties 
as mere scraps of paper if they were not 
favorable to the interests of the Father- | 
land, and as sacred scrolls if they might 
he construed as beneficial to the Hun. 

The present German Emperor from | 
hoyhood has adopted as a sort of patron | 
saint, idol, guide and mentor Frederick | 
William I, with his successor Frederick | 
the Great a strong second. William III 
has in many instances paralleled the 
crimes of his so-called “illustrious an- | 
cestors”’ or else extended and elaborated 
the principles of government and _ the | 
expansion of territory along the direct | 
lines inaugurated by them. These two | 
rulers established and perfected the Ger- | 


which Prussia contemplated any aggres- 
sive movement, a policy which is being 
successfully carried on today in both 
Russia and the United States. 

Count Gotter in 1740 remarked ‘that 
fires and explosions in alien military 
depots and warehouses might well be 
considered as a token of Prussian ag- 
gression in the near future.” Modern 
Germany, if we are to judge by the daily 
reports of incendiary fires and other | 
catastrophes, has improved on the original | 
plans of Frederick the Great, and it is | 
doubtful if any country in the world, 
is free from her spies, who are even yet | 
relatively in close touch with the home | 
government. It was a custom devised by | 
this same Frederick the Great to bribe alien 


841 








| 
| 
man military machine and preached the | court officials and to purchase the alle- | 
doctrme that everything else must be | giance due to their governments and rulers. | 
subservient to it, an idea which today| In 1741 Frederick the Great author- | 
dominates the German people. Frederick | ized his ambassador to Petrograd to | 


and acquired a large slice of her territory. 


great friendship for the reigning house of 


the Great ordered the accumulation of | 
food in sufficient quantities to maintain | 
his army in fighting condition for four | 
years, and even when famine stalked 
through Europe, he had sufficient provi- 
sions for his troops. The continuation | 
of this policy has enabled Germany to 
keep an efficient fighting force in the 
field at present against substantially all 
the world. 

With far less excuse than that for 
beginning the present hostilities, Frede- 
rick the Great began a war against Austria 


When the Austrian government expressed 
anxiety at the suspicious assemblage of 
Prussian soldiers near its border, Frede- 
rick the Great wrote the Austrian Queen, 
Maria Theresa, that in sending his troops 
to Silesia he had no idea of insulting 
Austria, but “only did so to manifest his 


Austria; that no hostilities need be expect- 


ed of his military forces, and he trusted the 


Inhabitants would act like good neigh- 
bors.” Later events proved this statement 
to be a deliberate lie, and one can see a| 
striking similarity between this letter to 


jyou to pay him as much as 100,000 


|ordered paid to the Russian 
| 40,000 thalers if “he would agree to keep | 


confer certain estates upon a Russian | 
general in order to win him over to Prus- | 
sian interests and he added, “If this is | 
not a sufficient inducement I will allow 
thalers as well.” Four years later he 
premier 


Russia neutral” during the second war 
against Austria. He wrote a letter to 
his sister asking her to arrange to give 
Madame de Pompadour, the mistress of 
Louis XV, “any sum up to 500,000 
thalers, or far above that sum if neces- 
sary,” to secure some advantages for 
Prussia. Present events show that these 
conditions have been duplicated in recent 
history. 

By methods equally dishonorable has | 
Germany developed hatred for American | 
goods and business methods in countries | 
where our trade interests clashed, for in 
us she realized that she had a competitor 
of infinite resources and much wealth. | 
If we are wise we will prepare a campaign 
of education to offset Germany’s under- 
hand and deceitful attempts to prejudice 
our entrance into foreign markets. | 


Maria Theresa and the Kaiser’s address bi 
to the Belgians made at the beginning | 
\of the present war. 

The German spy system, which seems 


CIGARETTES 


of IMPORTEDand DOMESTIC tobaccos —Blended 
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“Here’s a mild cigarette 
that Satisfies” 


This Chesterfield Cigarette does 





more than please the taste. It gives 
smokers a new kind of cigarette 
enjoyment, the one thing they’ve 
. always wished for in a cigarette— 
Chesterfields let you know you are 
° 66 Gy De Ad s 
smoking—-they SATISFY’! 
Yet, they’re Mild ! 


The new and unique blend —that’s 
what does it. That, and the pure, nat- 
ural Imported and Domestic tobaccos 


,’ 


ee , . 
—no so-called “"processes’’ or arti- 


ficial fussing —just natural tobaccos. 
And the blend can’t be copied. 


Try Chesterfields. Today. 


Liggelt «Myers Irbacco Ce. 


Scdiafy fe any 


NE ‘ 























SEND ‘HIM THE TIN OF 100. We'll mail the tin for you (100 for 


65c) prepaid to any address in the U.S. (training camps, etc.) if your dealer 
hasn’t them. Address Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Urgent Call of the Red Cross 


By KATHLEEN HILLS 
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Weed Tire Chains 
for a Safe and Merry Christmas 
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. g I'he Red Cross is , lanning to make Christmas merry in the trenches. Here ge age 
are shown the packages being made up and ready for shipping. Thousands of dition 9 
7 ies, Poilus j . ioe Anal “a : , ae ; Kimmel, 4 
ommies, Poilus and our own boys will reccive remembrances on Christmas Day —= 
i) @ from the Red Cross and many other organizations. Judge’s Trench Christmas Invent 
Fund alone is sending 15,000 packages furnished by patriotic Americans. pri hee 
. tooDdtaina 
, \« Parker, 
@ ee 
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| The Red Cross — 
; > 
” | Respect the cross where’er you see His ravages shall be repaired, ver 
The symbol! On a church perchance! His energies shall be repressed, teach you 
The ancient legend used to be The sacred symbol is declared Wee cae 
It made the devil look askance! On Red Cross nurses’ brow and breast! Washingt 
|It makes him look askance today, You love your flag and I love mine, 
| And puts his patience to the test, But still, whate’er our flag may be, 
| For he beholds its beacon ray We bow before another sign 
| On Red Cross nurses’ brow and breast! Which stands for peace and unity! 
| In vain the demon comes from hell, We see that sign in ev'ry land, 
| And wanders over land and sea, In North and South and East and West, 
| In vain his cruel shot and shell The evidence of God's command, 
Red nurses’ brow and_ breast 
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, Another Suitable Gift 
would be a Weed Chain-Jack which operates 
with a chain while you stand erect clear from 
greasy springs, tire carriers and other project- 
lons —°A real yack that does its work without forcing 
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ud or dust.” 


ACCOUNTANTS WANTED 


“SALARY $3,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 








Bookkcepers—Cashiers—Office-workers, don't remain 
uaderpaid the rest of your life! Our graduates are actually 
earning as hign as $3,500 to $7,500 a year as Auditors and 
Certified Public Accountants. So can you with our help. 
We will train you at home in your spare time to be an 
Iexpert Accountant, and coach youfor the C. P. A. ex- 
amination in your State 


Your Success Guaranteed 


If you complete our course and fail to pass the C. P. A. 
examination, we will continue instruction, without charge, 
until you do pass or will refund the entire price of the 
course if you are not thorough!y satisfied. 

Write today for big FREE book; complete set C. P. A. 
test questions; Money-Back Guarantee Bond, and en- 
dorsements from students of ‘‘the school that never 
graduated a failure.”’ 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 
195 Boyd Building - - Portland, Maine 


you to get down on your:hands and knees in the snow, 














“Somebody’s Mother’’ 


By 
DAVID ROBINSON 


This clever picture, in 
full colors, 12 x 14, 
mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid for 
twenty-five cents. 








JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















CONOMY is a war-time ne- 
cessity. But be sure you 
practice sensible economy. 

Good health and efficiency de- 
mand mind and body building 
recreation. Motor of course. Keep 
fit. But don’t squander fuel 
money. Equip your car witha 
New Stromberg Carburetor. 
It produces—on any car, old or 
new—most miles per gallon. It 
conserves gasoline. Enables you to 
motor with a “clear conscience’’—to 
employ fangible patriotism—to save 
and serve’in a way that really 
counts—without stinting. 

Send at once for un- 


Investigate. 
beatable economy records—and free 
literature that explains how you can 
increase mileage and reduce f uel costs. 


State name, model 


your car. : 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 1211, 64 E. 25th Street, Chicago 


and year of 








New STROMBERG Docs it! 


(@7-\-1=10]-t me) - 1 





Makes warfare on humanity! On 


HE Red Cross is the nrodern religion 

—the religion of pity. When hu- 
manity dropped the cross of Christ on 
| August 1, 1914, it took up the cross of 
red—the color symbolic of suffering and 
| bloodshed, the cross still representing 
the mercies of Christ. 

Never in history has any religion done 
more to relieve humanity. The Red 
Cross knows no race, no creed, no color. 
It has no reward—it lives the teaching 
of Christ about as nearly as it is possible 
in a world where the frailties of humanity 
seem to be the duminating factors of life. 
Its members are brothers with the blood 
| tie of the human race to unite them. 
|The world at large is their family. 
Theirs not the role to judge those who 
‘are guilty of this holocaust; theirs only to 
‘soothe the suffering, aid the friendless, 
bury the dead and build for the future. 

That they have done their work well 
is revealed by the very reverence in which 
the symbol of the Red Cross is held 
everywhere. It is the universal language 
to those who suffer, and under its banner 
is found refutation of Kipling’s ‘East is 
East and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet.” Under the Red 
Cross all meet in the common bond of 
brotherhood. 

Such work must have its practical as 
well as sentimental side. for no good can 
be accomplished without mighty close 
contact with the “‘root of all evil’ —and 
in these days of the high cost of every- 
thing, the Red Cross, perhaps more than 
any other known organization of charity, 
needs the shekels. It needs them con- 
stantly and regularly—hence the great 
drive to be made from December 17th 
to December 25th to increase the mem- 
bership of the American Red Cross from 
5,000,000 to 15,000,000, thus raising a 
minimum of $10,000,000. 

But this $10,000,000 will have one 
advantage over the $%100,000,000  re- 
cently raised for war work in Europe. 
It will not be a temporary income, for 
millions of those who subscribe now will 
remain for years members of the organiza- 














‘tion and through their renewals will 


| create a living fund that will make possible 





HAROLD SETON. 


much relief work in the future and a 
great deal of the work of reconstruction 
and regeneration after the war. 

Money is needed for hospitals, supplies, 
canteens and rest homes for the soldiers: 
for civilian relief in dévastated areas of 
Europe and to aid the families of Amer- 
icans now at the front; to care for and 
aid destitute children, a task that will 
extend over years; to teach the blind and 
maimed soldiers new callings and renew 
their faith in God; for work among the 
prison-camps; to purchase food for thie 
hungry and clothes for the needy. 
Infinity only would cover the needs of 
an organization that attempts the seem 
ing impossible. 

So the call goes forth to the humblest 
in the land to aid their country by aiding 
the Red Cross. One dollar for a year's 
membtrship will not overtax your purse. 
even these days when calls on the ex 
chequer are legion. And we have tiie 
satisfaction of knowing that our one dol- 
lar will be well-expended, for our Govern- 
ment backs the Red Cross. That is ils 
guarantee. If you cannot serve at tlic 
front and cannot buy a Liberty Pond, 
you can afford a humanity bond. 

And what better time to give to so 
worthy a cause than at Christmas. 
the season so fraught with good will’ 
With your membership goes a badge o! 
honor—a Red Cross service flag as show: 
on the cover of this issue of LEsLIE’s- 
and you are asked to display it in your 
home or office window with a cross for 
each membership in the family group. 
and to revive the ancient custom o! 
candle-burning at Christmas. 

This year burn your candle on Chris! 
mas Eve behind your Red Cross flay 
and let your light so shine that any ene 
my within our midst will know the 
animating spirit of your patriotism. ‘To 
join the onward movement of goodness 
is your great opportunity; give your 
children a heritage of love through a dol- 
lar membership, and if in the call for 
economy you present your friends 
with Red Cross memberships, what 
could be more fitting in these sow! 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patent Your Ideas. Books, ‘‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,”’ and ‘‘ What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report regarding patent- 
ability. Manufacturers constantly writing us for 
patents. Patents advertised for sale free. Estab- 
lished 20 years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, 
patent attorneys, 555 7th St., Washington, D. C. 


Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Inven- 
ion. U'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, 
list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
\dvice free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
1). C., or 22761 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 








Wanted Ideas—-Write for List of In- 
entions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Our 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted an-Idea! Think of Some 
imple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions,” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect. Write Us for New 
Book, ** Patent Sense,’’ worth more than all other 
patent books combined. Free. R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, 
157 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C., Est. 1869 


Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and report—1917 
dition 90 Page Patent Book Free. George P 
Kimmel, 40-LI Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Invent Something. Your Ideas May 
bring wealth. Free book tells what to invent and how 
io obtain a patent through our credit system. Talbert 
& Parker, 4217 Talbert Building, Washington, D.C. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Civil Service examinations 
cpen the way to good Government pesitions. TI can 
teach you by mail at small cost. Full particulars 
free to any American citizen of cighteen or over. 
Write today for booklet CES811. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D.C. 























Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
(iet prepared for ‘‘exams’’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 





Wanted: Men— Women, 18 or Over. 
U.S. Government clerical positions obtainable. $90 
month. Quick increase. Easy work. Write for list posi- 
tions. Franklin Institute, Dept.K131,Rochester,N.Y 


Railroads Want Traffic Inspectors. Pay 
$125 to $200 monthly; all expenses, advance- 
ment: three months’ home study; booklet L18 free. 
Frontier Prep. Schoo!, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FARM LANDS 


A Small California Farm Earns More 
money with less work. Raise the crops you know 
about—alfalfa, wheat, barley, etc.—also oranges, 
xrapes, Olives and figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs and 
chickens. No cold weather; rich soil; low prices; 
casy terms; good roads; schools and churches. Enjoy 
life here. Newcomers welcome. Write for our San 
Joaquin Valley also Dairying and Poultry Raising 
Illustrated folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Industrial 
Commissioner, Santa Fe Ry, 1808 Ry Exch., Chicago. 


PERSONAL 
Cash for Old False Teeth. Send Us 


false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. We send cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 
tablished 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COINS, STAMPS 























Will pay $2.00 for 1904 Dollar, proof; 10c_ 


$100.00 for Dime 1894, | 


for 1912 nickels, S. Mint; 
8S. Mint. We want thousands of coins. We offer up 
to $1000.00 for certain dates. Send 4c now for our 
Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 18, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SONG WRITERS 


Songwriter’s ‘‘Manual & Guide’’ Sent 
ree. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
copyright and facilitate Free Publications or Out- 
right Sale of Songs. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 116 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y.City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturer 
o'Ters permanent position supplying regular custom- 
ers. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. 
Credit. O. Parker Mills, 2737 No. 12th St., Phila.Pa. 


° o ge on 

Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main_ office—Bruns- 
ck Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK.  Euro- 

pean agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon House, 

Rreams’ Bldg., London, E. C., England. 
bseription price $5.00. Single copies of present year 
id 1916, 10 cents each; of 1915, 20 cents each; 1914, 30 
nts each; etc. 

















Persons representing themselves as connected with LES- 
LIES should always be asked to produce credentials. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old address 

well as the new must be sent_in with request for the 

ange. Also give the numbers appearing on the right 

nd side of the address on the wrapper. 

It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a change. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 Fifth 
\venue, New York. Washington representative—28 
Post Building, Washington, D. C. 


To Contributors: Les tte’s will be glad-to consider 
photos submitted by any amateur or professional. 


Contributors are requested to state—1, Whether such 
+hotographs have been previously published. 2, Whether 
they have been sent to any other paper. 3, Whether or 
hot they are copyrighted. 


Copyright, 1917, by Leslie-Judge Company. Entered 
at the Post-office at New York as Second-class Mail 
Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter at Post-office 
Dept., Canada. Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. John A. Sleicher, 
President. Reuben P. Sleicher, Secretary. A. E. Roll- 
auer, Treasurer. 

Printed by the Schweinler Press. 

Address all 9 225 FIFTH AVENUE 
Correspondence to LESLIE S ._ NEW YORK CITY 


Annual cash | 


Germany Attacks 
the Lines 


(Continued from page 832) 


Behind | 


| also one of the most complex of history. 
| The Allies are a coalition of many powers, 
| the rights of each, whether big or little, 
being recognized. In the matter of 
nity the Central Powers have the ad- 
| vantage, for whatever may be the personal 
| ambitions of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
|and Turkey, these powers are servants 
of Germany’s will rather than allies on an | 
equal footing with her. The fact that | 
so many nations are involved gives | 
grounds for separate peace movements, | 
and for the possibility of ending the war | 
in this way. Our Civil War and the | 
Franco-Prussian war are examples of 
/comparative simplicity, because in each 
case there were but two parties to the 
quarrel. On the other hand, we have as 
examples of complexity the Thirty Years’ 
War and the Napoleonic wars. The for- 
mer was a prolonged struggle, involving 
religious and political many 

small powers loosely held together, and 

was ended as various powers made sep 

arate peace. Jn the Napoleonic wars, | 
France enjoved the advantage of unity | 
under Napoleon, while the enemy was | 
the rest of Europe unified only in the | 
desire to bring about Napoleon’s defeat. 

If in this present war any single bellig- 
erent is detached it will carry with it a 

train of circumstances that will affect | 
all the rest. | 





° e 
Issues Of 





Separate Peace Movements 


F the Bolsheviki have their way Rus- 

sia will make a separate peace with 
Germany, but the German Government 
shows no eagerness to accept the over- 
tures of the Lenine Government at this 
stage. Germany is striving to thoroughly 
demoralize Russia and bring about dis- 
integration of her armies. The Bolshe- 
viki régime does not fairly represent Rus- 
sia, and Germany evidently fears that 
if she dealt with the Bolsheviki it would 
but give impetus to the movement to 
bring about their overthrow and the 
establishment of a strong government 
before the armies were disintegrated. 
The Allies some time ago ceased to bank 
upon further military aid from Russia, 
but even should Russia make a separate 
peace it would not be an unmixed evil, 
because of the likelihood that Turkey 
might then be detached from Germany. 
As Russia is the weak spot of the side of 
the Entente so is Austria the weak link 
in the Teutonic chain. We are still at 
peace with Austria, but I pointed out 
last week the difficulty of maintaining 
this fiction in the light of the executive 
order barring enemy aliens from certain 
zones. Washington dispatches suggests, 
however, that President Wilson - still | 
desires to proceed cautiously with Austria, 
upon the ground that Austria might open 
negotiations for a separate peace through 
the United States if the two powers 
remain technically at peace. The fric- 
tion between Austria and Germany has 
not been overcome by the Italian cam- 
paign. The report that Germany had 
agreed to the consolidation of Poland 
linto a new kingdom with the Austrian 
Emperor as King is probably a sop to 
hold Austria to the alliance. Austrian 
prisoners in Italy assert that Germany 
promised Austria peace by Christmas. 
The Italian drive has been checked, 
Christmas is almost here, and still no 
peace is in sight. - Food and economic 
conditions in Austria are going from bad 
to worse. New diseases are breaking out 
due to insufficient nourishment. Count 
Karolyi, Hungarian Opposition leader, 
is in Berne, determined, as he says, to get 
in touch with the British and the French 
“in order to explain to them that we are 
neither conquerors nor oppressors.”” When 
talking about separate peace negotia- 
tions, Austria is the one country to keep 
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“After this ’ll stop spring squeaks the quick, clean, easy way that Jim Brown 


told me about. 
Oil along the edges of the leaves and on the ends of the springs. 


Just get me one of those 25c Handy Oil Cans and squirt 3-in-One 
Jim says Pm 


foolish going to all this bother—jacking the car up, loosening the clips, spreading 
the leaves apart and getting myself messed up with this graphite-and-oil paste. 


Jim’s right. 


: sages 
Never again! 


3-in-One Oll 


stops spring squeaks so quick and easy be 
cause it’s the most penetrating oil in the iT 


worid. Works right in between the leaves 


lubricates them perfectly. Absolutely 
andy Oxf Can 
= 


prevents rust, the prime cause of spring- 
breakage. Takes stiffness out of new 
THREE IN ONE OIL |) 


springs makes any spring ride easier 

3-in-One is the ideal oil for magnetos—manu 
tacturers recommend it. Ford owners use it on 
the commutator—makes cranking much easicr 
Polishes car bodies beautifully. Buy it in the 
Handy Oil Can—25¢c at all stores. 

Free to Car-Owners 

Car-owners will find other uses in our Special 
Auto Circular. Write for it and we will also send 
you aJdiberal sample of 3-in-One Oil—F REE. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. MONE Git cov 
165 CEG. Broadway, New York @—————= 
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WALK ON YOUR HEAD \ 
The Most Remarkable Health 
Discovery of All Time. 


It is neither food nor drink, no concoction nor 
contrivance of any kind. Nothing like it ever 
before published. ; 

Just a BIG IDEA that promises not only to 
cure many functional and physical ailments but 
to keep you in good health and prolong your 
life. My faith comes from my own experience 
and that of many others including physicians. 


THE BIG IDEA 


what it has done for me and what it can do for you are revealed in 
my copyrighted “WOYH” booklet, Price $5.00. No other expense 
connected with it, neither directly nor indirectly. Remit by check, 
money order or registered letter and I will send a copy by return 
mail. If you do not think it worth many times its cost, return 
it within ten days and I will refund your money promptly. A 
postal card with your address will bring further advance informa- 
tion if you desire it. 


FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, Dept. 15, 76 Duane St., New York. 





























in mind. 


Editor. 


Gauntlets 
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Dear Sir: 


Name 
Address 





How Many Friends on your Christmas Gift-List are Motorists? 


Gratis advice of special interest to non-motorists as well as those who 
own automobiles will be furnished by Harold W. Slauson, Leslie’s Motor 


_He will offer suggestions as to the choice of automobile accessories as 
Christmas gifts; practical presents in keeping with the spirit of the times. 


° ° ° ° 

_ Choose Your Gifts Wisely For Your Motoring Friends 

Following is a list of suitable gifts for motorists. 
out the coupon and receive in return the free advice of Lestte’s Motor Department experts as to th 
fitness of the gift in question and the size and type required. 
Carbon Removers 
Chemicals(radiator 
_.cement, etc.) 
Clocks(dash board) 
Fire Extinguishers 


an 


I would like to give a suitabie gift to the owner of a 
I have checked (¥’) the kind of gift in which I am interested. 
if necessary, tell me the kind and size adapted to this particular car, and give me the names of manu- 
facturers who are able to furnish these as Christmas gifts. 


USE THIS COUPON 


= Se eS ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 
Check the ones in which you are interested, fill 


Hand Warmers 
Heaters 
Horns and Warn- 
ing Signals 
acks 


Mirrors (rear view) 

Non-Skid Devices 
(chains) 

olishes and Body 
Cleaners 


Shock Absorbers 

Slip Covers 
Spark Plugs 
Spot Lights 

F Thermometers 
enses (headlight) Radiator Covers (radiator) Wind Shield 

Luncheon Outfits and Attachments Tires and Tubes Cleaners 


H. W. SLauson, M. E., Motor DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Tire Repair Kits 

Tire Pressure Gauges 
Theft Preventers 

Tow Lines and Pulleys 
Vulcanizers 


car, model No ives 
Please advise me of its suitability and, 
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6% January 
Investments 


IRST mortgage serial bonds, safe- 
F guarded under the Straus Plan, 

are an ideal investment in times 
like these. They are safe beyond ques- 
tion, they are stable in value, and 
they yield 6% to the investor. Most 
of these issues are free from the Nor- 
mal Federal Income Tax. Denomina- 
tions, $1,000 and $500. A letter or 
postal card will bring you full infor- 
mation. Specify 


Circular No. Q-703 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


Founded 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus Building 
Branch Offices 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


Detroit 


Philadelphia Dayton 


35 years without loss to any investor 
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As You Pay Bills 


One of the reasons why 
more if they start buying stocks and 
bonds on The Partial Payment Plan is 
that they meet their thrift obligations 
just as they do their rent bills. 


men save 


Instead of starting out on a vague 
resolution to spend less money, you 
enter into an agreement to make regu- 
lar monthly payments when you open 


an account on The Partial Payment 
Plan. 

You include your appropriation 
towards thrift under the head of 
money to be paid out, but instead 
of receipted bills, you have bonds or 
stock certificates in your possessidn at 
the end of the year. 

Send for Booklet B-4 


“The Partial Payment Plan”’ 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


San Francisco 
























{{ Our library on diversified investments 
is universally recognized by successful 
inve stors‘of{prominenc e. Cataiogue of free 
books comprising the Slattery Library,and 
The Twenty Payment Plan 
booklet mailed on request for 55-D. 
{ Service continued gratis fortnightly by 
mé ving our publication 
‘‘Investment Opportunities ee 
N by replies to all inquiries. 


SLA ae Securities 


(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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Stocks~Bonds 


ODD LOTS 


Stocks in 100 share lots or 
smaller amounts, and bonds 
in $100, $500, and $1,000 
denominations may be pur- 
chased through us, outright 
for cash, or on a conservative 
margin, or on our Partial 
Payment Plan. 


Send for our Booklet “24 B” 


Sheldon rea JON 


Stock Exchange 





Members N 
Tel. 1611 Broad. 


42 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ears we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

First mortgage loans of $200 and up 

which we can recommend after the most | 
invest 
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© warns & ewixe 


IRA NELSON MORRIS 


American Minister to 


© wanais & ewrxe 


DANIEL WILLARD 
President of the Balti- 


© JAPAN ILLUSTRATING CO 


BARON T. MEGATO 


\ noted Japanese finan- 


Sweden, who withdrew cier and economist. more & Ohio Railroad, 
from large financial who was lately sent who was appointed to 
affairs to enter diplo- to the United States succeed Frank A, 
matic life. At Stock- as Chief Financial Scott, resigned, as 
holm, a center of Teu- Commissioner to in- chairman of the re- 
tonic intrigue, he has vestigate international cently created = War 
pursued a straightfor- finance and economy Industries Board. Mr. 
ward and _ intelligent in war-time. A_prob- Willard will attend 
course in protecting able result of his the weekly — confer- 
American interests and mission will be the ences of the new “war 
has kept the State formation of a Japa- council,” which will 
Department well in- nese-American Cham- aim at greater unity 


formed regarding af- ber of Commerce. in our war activities, 


fairs in Russia. 


DO 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lestire’s Werexkiy at the | enough to have : — sin iii is 
home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed on igh have ample a ash resources at 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling | hand and who now believe that they can 


them to the early delive ory of their papers and to answers | invest some of their surplus to gre at 
to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to " 


answer by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must re mit 5 | advantage and without serious risk. These 
directly to the office of Lesiie’s in New York, and not | shre ~wd investors are buying fon everv 
through any subscription agency. No charge is made for | Aenea ‘ t : 
answering questions, and all communications are treated | | break, but limiting purchases to securi- 
| ties of the highest class. 


confidentially. A three-cent postage stamp should always 
be inclosed. All inquiries should be addressed to “Jas 
per,” Financial Editor, Lestie’s Werkry, 225 Fifth | | This buyi ing increases slowly. It would 
wipe a Anonymous communications will not be much hes avie r but for the fe ar 
| prodigal war expenditures may lead to a 

PPREHENSION still exists in Wall | still higher rate of interest and a severe | 
I Street, but exactly what Wall Street | money stringency. 
apprehends, it is difficult to find out. | Already there is talk of the issue of | 
The war, of course, with its appalling | legal tenders by the Government, much 








cost and continued uncertainty, tends | as the greenbacks were issued during the 
to sobermindedness and this leads ‘ »/ Civil War. This always creates fear 
liquidation and the accumulation of | that it may ultimately involve the sus- 
funds ready for the gravest emergency.| pension of specie payments. But if 


Some are expressing fears of the worst | Great Britain, after three years of war- 


kind, even to the extent of a bisehard- | fuse. has been able to maintain the 
| e 
ment of New York or “Boston or some | gold standard, we should certainly be 


other exposed American port by a German | able to meet any emergency. We shall 
submarine, Even such a contingency | if our most capable financiers are con- 
ought not to precipitate a panic, because | sulted as freely as they should be. 

a raid of this kind would be short-lived. This is not a market in which to sac- 
It would be ill-advised, because it would | rifice securities. It may be that some 
bring down on the German nation the} untoward circumstances may lead to a 
intensified wrath of a people altogether | still further depression, but it is hardly 
too slow to anger. written in the Book of Fates that Ger- 

The real cause of the prevailing hes- | many can win this war, and with its defeat 
itation to patronize the bargain counter | the handicaps on the market will begin to 
in Wall Street is found in the general) disappear. It will take patience, but 
feeling that we are spending our billions, | the successful investor always possesses 
perhaps with not too prodigal a hand, | that cardinal virtue. 
but with too little co-ordination of the} , 
disbursing authorities. 

Thoughtful people are asking why we 
should be spending in the first year of | 
the war almost as much as Great Britain 
found necessary to expend during three } like a fair speculation. 
vears of struggle. . = PROVIDENCE, R. I : It seems advisable to even 
wae” . bad up on Gt. Northern pfd. Unless St. Paul pfd. retains its 

rhe upset in the shipping department, full dividend it will go lower. I would rather buy than 
the failure of the price-fixing policy AS | sell it. Bethlehem Steel 8% pfd. is reasonably safe: 
applied to coal, and the discrimination R, CARROLLTON, Mo.: Wabash pfd. A.’s dividend 
in fixing prices on copper, iron, steel, be: ‘porn be secure if the I. C. C. grants increased 
and wheat and not on cotton — the G. A sal Bayou, Miss.: As U. S. Steamship Com- 
commonest of all necessities — has pro- | pany’s stock is selling at about $4 per share on the 
voked much discussion and discontent. 





>, ALtoona, Penn.: At the price you mention U. 8, 
Rubber 5’s are well regarded as an investment. 
| A., Jackson. Miss.: L. & N., N. & W., Gt. N.,' and 
St. Paul conv. 414’s, are better held than sold at this time. 
J., Denver, Co.: Wright-Martin common is a fair 
long-pull speculation. Willys-Overland common looks 





N. Y. Curb, I do not advise its purchase at $10. The 


r sas - a , | stock, though paying 9%, is still speculative. 
( nder such »: . onditions, “— - the T.. Minneavouis, Mrxx.: St. Paul common’s serious 
tempting bargains now offered in se- decline was due to falling off of income, putting the divi- 


dend in danger. An increase of freight rates will help 
the road out. Just now the common is speculative. 

T.. Unica, N. Y.: American Smelting looks like one of 
the most attractive stocks on the market. Columbia 
Gas’s earnings indicate prosperity and the stock is on a 


curities formerly regarded as of the first 
class do not attract the number of buyers 
that might be expected. But there are 
buyers among those who were fortunate 
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War and Investment 


War knocks ordinary 
good judgment into a 
cocked hat. To invest for 
safety and profit, you need 
Babson 
Service gives them to you. 


firing-line facts. 


Avoid worry. 


reaction, 


statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. K-9 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Sales Block Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 


Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 




















Simple and | 


Profitable: 


If you buy a vacant lot in a growing 
neighborhood for a thousand dollars | 
and presently sell it for two thousand 
profit—it is not considered re- 
markable, Simple, safe and profitable, 


100% 


merely. 


We do a similar thing with vast tracts of finest 
with PROFITS sometimes 
much greater because we are guided by 37 


growing timber, 


years of expert experience. 


Through knowledge of the field we are fre- 
quently enabled to purchase (with our own 
funds) timberlands at prices much below their 


value. On these we issue 
LACEY PROFIT SHARING BONDS 


(to a total not more than purchase pe plus 
or a cer- 
tain period) in denominations of $100, $500, 


actual expenses plus maintenance 


$1000. 

Your Lacey Bond is 
of your PART OWNE 
in PROFITS 
to the 6° o—cumulative—interest). 


be considered. Our record precludes it. 


Full detatls in booklet 
7-204 sent on request. 


Y [IMBER @. 


JAMES D. 


ACE 





332 S. Michigan Ave. 30 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


Chicago 


ractically a certificate 
SHIP and participation 
when the timber is sold (in addition 
PROFITS 
alone in similar transactions by us have con- 
sistently run from 6% to 30% or more (average 
per annum) and, of course, loss is not even to 





























First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes 


offer what the successful 
demands—ample security and good returns. 
These notes are secured by first mortgages 


investor always 


on improved property, 
alone frequently having 
than the total of the loan. After careful 
inspection and investige ation by our ex- 
perts, we buy the entire issue of notes— 
in other words, back our judgment with our 
own money. 


the ground value 
a value greater 


Banks and cther careful investors through- 
out the country have found these notes 
attractive, because the original notes are 
delivered to them. The genuineness of each 
note is certified by us, thus preventing 
forgery or over-issue. Our profit is the 
commission we charge the borrower. 

This plan enables you to invest $500 or 
multiples thereof; to choose maturities and 
diversify your investments. Interest 5% 


—5 4% and 6 


Write for our current investment list No. 106 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus $9,500,000 
aint Louis 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 
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The Bache Review 

With Suggestions for Investment 

be mailed free on application to 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 

Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 


wib 


on the changing situation in the business and financial! 

world, especially during a war,is essential to every investor 

Businessmen, Bankers and those who move in the world of 

finance read the Bache Review because they recognize ini 
“a reliable authority on the current business situation.’ 


December 
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4% basis. You might prudently average on both 
Montana Power is good. 

\., Brooxiyn, N. Y.: American Car & Foundry pre- 
ferred is reasonably safe. 

'f., HarrispuraG, Penn.: The Penn. R. R. 414 per cent. 
bonds are good to hold as an investment. 

S., Erte, Penn.: U.S. Steel pfd. and Bethlehem Steel 
8 per cent. pfd. are regarded as among the safest of the 
industrial stocks. 

D)., Metstone, Monrt.: Anaconda is one of the best of 
the copper stocks and perhaps the best on your list. St. 
Paul's future depends on the character of its earnings 
from this time on. It is in good hands. Montana Power 
has merit. 

H., LANCASTER, Penn.: Midvale has had a severe drop, 
in common with all other stocks. 
certain for a prediction as to the tone of the market during 
the coming winter, but after such prolonged liquidation, 
chances favor an advance. 

\M.. Pirrssurcu, Penn.: I 
Oil ‘a reliable and safe investment.” 


The outlook is too un- 


not consider Crown 
The stock is paying 
2°, monthly, but is not as yet seasoned. Brokers are 
asking $1.50 a share, but the stock is quoted by a New 
York firm at 75e bid, 8714c asked. 

1)., Battimore, Mp.: It seems advisable to hold Penn. 
and to even up if possible. It would be better to hold 
than to sacrifice O. & W.  Lestie’s has consistently 
opposed government ownership of railroads because this 


do 








has not worked satisfactorily in other countries. 

«., New York.: There should be a good future of 
Gt. Northern, No. Pac., So. Pac., C. & O., and Western 
Union. All had better be held than sold at a loss. We 
are « long distance from government ownership. With 
return of peace, all the above stocks should benefit. 

F., Syracuse, N. Y.: The financial difficulties of Smith | 
Motor Truck Corporation are not attributed to lack of 

Bankers have supplied the company with 

needed working capital. Earnings for the 3rd o 
| 

| 

| 


business. 


of the year on common are estimated to be more than 
the present market price. 
C., Trenton, N. J.: The directors of American Can 
have declared an extra dividend 3.71% to pay up all the 
arrears on pfd. This clears the way for a dividend on 
common which has now become an attractive specula- 
tion, but insiders are heavy holders and will take their 
profit at the first big chance. 
H., Brookxiyn, N. Y: 
industrial and 


Preferred stocks and bonds | 

railroad corporations 
investments at current prices. First mortgage | 
real estate and farm mortgage bonds also are desirable. | 
You would make good use of your $10,000 by diversified 
purchase of such securities. 

1)., Sacem, Mass.: The suspension of Butte & Superior 
dividends was due to the fact that the company has been 
sued for infringement of patent in using an ore-recovery 
process and must deposit its net earnings in court pending 
settlement of the suit. The earnings for the 3rd quarter 
of the year showed a great decrease. The stock is now 


of seasoned are 


good 


more speculative than ever. 

M., Bronxvitie, N. Y.: Preferred stocks which yield 
over 7 per cent. on market price include Bethlehem Steel 
8 per cent. pfd.; Corn Pds. Co.; American Woolen; 
Américan Locomotive; American Smelting A; American 
Beet Sugar; Republic Iron & Steel, and U. S. Rubber 
first pfd. American Tobacco at 170 and General Motors 
are fair speculations, Gen. Motors pfd. being better than 
the common. Ohio Oi! is an attractive security. 

M.. Bernice, La.: I do not need to question the value 
Its | 
prospectus shows that the company has not as yet got | 
into operation, and that its future is mainly a matter of 
faith and expectation. The stock, therefore, is a specula- 
Why pay $100 for the stock of a merely promising 
company, when for less money you can buy the stock of 
well established dividend-paying steel companies. 

M.C., Totepo, Ouro: The first lien marine equipment | 





of the property held by the Texas Steel Company. 


tion 


6 per cent cony. gold bonds of the Pan American 
Pet. & Transport Company aggregate $7,000,000. They 
are due serially Jan. 1, 1918 to July 1, 1927; in denomina- 
tion of $1,000. The company controls the Mexican Pet. | 
and other companies. The bonds are secured by first 
mortgage on a fleet valued at $21,000,000. Net earnings | 
for 1916 were nearly 10 times annual interest on these 
bonds. The bonds were recently quoted to yield 6 percent. 
| 


| 
JASPER. 


INVESTORS 





New York, December 8, 1917. 
FREE BOOKLETS FOR 
Readers who are interested in investments | 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of | 
information, daily and weekly market letters | 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will | 


ments by our advertisers offering to send, with- | 
out charge. information compiled with care 
and often at much expense. A digest of some 
special circulars of timely interest, offered | 
without charge or obligation to readers of 


Leslie's, follows: 


Correspondence is invited by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 
11! Broadway, New York, from persons desiring to 
purchase Curb securities, Standard Oil and listed stocks 
for cash, on conservative margin, or on the partial payment 
plan 

Persons living in any part of the United States may 
open a savings account with the strong Citizens Savings 
& ‘Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and receive 4% 
interest on deposits. Send for the company’s free booklet 
L, explaining its system of banking by mail. 

Secured Certificates, yielding 6 per cent., protected by 
Valuable real estate and guaranteed, both principal and 
interest, are offered by the Salt Lake Security & Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. The company has 
total assets of $2,500,600. Write to it for its free booklet 
and full detailed informatic> 

Prosperous dairy farmers in Wisconsin are paying 
6 per cent. for capital with which to improve their out- 
fits and increase production. Those having money to 
loan will do well to write for free booklet No. 21, “The 
Dairy Farm Mortgage,” to Markham & May Company, 


| therefore, was to lay 


largest mortgage house incorporated in Oklahoma. 


On request, the company will mail to any investor its | 


free booklet and list No. 907. 

Unless an investor keeps well posted on changing bus- 
iness and financial conditions, now so affected by war, 
he cannot hope to succeed. “The Bache Review” 
soundly interprets the situation every week and presents 
suggestions for investments. It will be mailed free on 
application to J. S. Bache & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

The best stocks or bonds may be bought in odd lots 
on tke partial payment plan by a small first payment 
with convenient monthly instalments. Dividends are 
credited to the buyer and he may sell at any time. 


This | 





plan is thoroughly explained in booklet 24-B, sent free | 


on request by Sheldon, Dawson, Lyon & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, and successors to Sheldon- 
Morgan Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 

First mortgage serial bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus plan, stable in value and yielding 6 per cent., 


| are offered by S. W. Straus & Company, 150 Broadway, 


New York, and Straus Building, Chicago. The bonds 
come in denominations of $1000 and $500 and most of 
the issues are free from the normal Federal income tax. 


A letter or postal card sent to Straus & Company, and | 


asking for circular Q-703, will bring full information. 

It is generally conceded that the army of small inves- 
tors prevented demoralization of the stock market during 
the late depression. Buyers have been educated to the 


advantages of thrift. 


Most of them employ the partial | 


payment plan, one of the best ways of buying well-sea- | 


soned securities. 
ities to the thrifty. 


Present prices open many opportun- | 
To get in full touch with these, send | 


for free booklet B-4, “‘The Pariial Payment Plan,” to | 


John Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots and members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York 


Is Hungary the 
Peace-Wedge P 


(Continued from page 819) 


What Austria wanted more than any- 
thing else was Her next step, 
tyrant hands on 
Hungary’s economic interests. Austria 
locked up Hungary safe from interna- 
tional intercourse. 

Austria outlined a commercial policy 
premeditated to scare away foreign capital 
from the Land of the Magyars. 
the laying of the first brick under the 
office of the Austrian Minister of Com- 


business. 


With | 


‘1° . | 
merce, a Chinese wall was built around | 


Hungary. So anxious was the Austrian 
Government to keep foreign capital out 
of the Hungarian markets, not even 
Germany’s interests were handled with 
gloves. Nothing was left undone to as- 
sure Hungary’s perpetuated commercial 
slavery. 

While all this was taking place, Eng- 


‘land and France were taking lengthy 


journeys to the farthest nooks of the 
world seeking new markets for the invest- 
ment of their surplus capital. How was it 
that the master merchants of the world, 
the English, neglected to erect their com- 
mercial forts on the fertile plains and ore- 
laden mountains of Hungary and through- 
out the entire Balkan States, which were 
but a stone’s throw from London? 

It is not overestimating the relative 
value of matters when we state that Eng- 
land committed her greatest political and 
economic error in her pre-war competi- 
tion with Germany by failing to seek ex- 
tensive commercial relations with Hun- 
gary. Hungary earnestly sought such 
relations. 


for at last Hungary was compelled to 
realize that under the Austrian economic 
pressure there was no salvation for her. 
ry ° . 
The wonderful results of the last sixty 
years’ work proves beyond doubt that 


Hungary was amply justified in seeking | gives a peculiar snap to his stroke which 


English and American commercial rela- 
tions. Even in her unfair economic 
combat Austria proved incompetent 
against Hungary. In vain did Austria 
force usurping commercial treaties upon 
the Land of the Magyars—treaties which 
absorbed Hungary’s national wealth. 


ing system and her entire agricultural ex- | ball meet Daubert is away with a long 
ports, for Hungary’s power was in her | step which accompanies each stroke. 


unlimited agricultural resources. 


Notwithstanding the long oppression, | and so loosely that it looks as if the hands 


Hungary today, in spite of the war, is 
fast developing industries and her labor 
unions are better organized than those of 
any other land. Her mineral wealth is 





farm mortgage investments, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First farm mortgages on improved property in Oklaho- 
ma, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, and paying 6 per | 
cent., are made a specialty by the Oklahoma Farm 


Mortgage Company, Oklahoma City, the oldest and continent. 


gradually being brought to light; 


tems are among the most complete on the 
The regulation of her rivers is 





| pitcher starts to wind up, his fingers close 
| down like steel clamps. 


| 


| 


| player intent upon sending the horsehide 
She went a-hunting for them | over the fence. It is one of the most de- 
find many helpful suggestions in the announce- | to England, France, and even to America, | ceptive holds in baseball. As he swings, 


| «« 


| 


| 
| 


| forearms, and these give the power which 
| has made him one of the pastime’s greatest 
| long-distance hitters. 





| 


| 


In | readiness, the club connects with the ball 
vain did she monopolize Hungary’s bank- | at a splendid angle and as soon as bat and 


her 
railroad, telephone and_ telegraph sys- | 





well-nigh completed, and Fiume, her sea- | 
| port, has been turned into a prosperous | 
| up-to-date haven. 


During this war in which Austria has 
made Hungary an unwilling actor, Aus- | 
tria is still succeeding in forcing Hungary | 
to play second fiddle. But the Austrians | 
have heard the death knell. Viennese 
power is or the wane. Today the 
15,000,000 Hungarians form the greatest 
unit of power within the Austro-Hun- | 
garian Monarchy. The shifting of power 
from Vienna to the Hungarian capital 
was foreseen by Kaiser Wilhelm even as 
far back as twenty years ago, when in 
1896 during the Millennium Celebration 
of Hungary, standing at the side of Fran- 
cis Joseph, he declared to the people of 
Budapest, “The hub of the monarchy is 
in Budapest.”” This war brings to us one 
grotesque surprise after another. Who| 
knows but that this prophecy made by | 
the Kaiser may shortly be fulfilled, for 
the key to peace may yet be found in| 
another land seeking democracy—Hun- 
gary. The Hungarian people have 
fought throughout centuries that their 
fate might be directed from their own 
capital, Budapest. It is a national ambi- | 
tion, but the cards in the world’s “diplo- 
matic game have been dealt against them. 

England missed her opportunity in the 
past by not fostering foreign relations 
with Hungary. President Wilson has | 
failed to make mention of the Land of | 
Kossuth in his message of peace, ivut | 
someone somewhere has erred. Who | 
knows but that ere this war ends Hun- | 
gary will once again revolt against auto- 
cratic power that imposes upon her curbed 
civie and political liberties. It will be a | 
life and death struggle of an awakened 
Hungary. If the seething discontent 
against autocratic Austrian rule cul- 
minates in the establishment of the long 
longed-for Hungarian democracy, the key | 
to world peace may be found in the Land | 
of the Magyar. 


Analyzing Balldom’s 
Swatting Kings 
(Continued from page 837) 


Frank Baker’s pose is one of waiting 
expectancy rather than of confidence. 
He has wonderfully developed wrists and 


While waiting he 
grips his club easily, but the instant the 





It is doubtful if anyone but a ball- 
player looking at the photograph of the 
hands of “Cactus” Cravath, the “home | 
run king,”’ would either recognize them or | 
give them credit for their sensational | 
accomplishments. His pose is that of the 
man about to bunt rather than that of a| 








Cactus” grips his club firmly, but not as 
tightly as most others, and throws all the 
weight of his powerful shoulders into his 
stroke. Just as his club meets the ball he 
closes down tight with his iron fingers and 


is all his own. 

Daubert is wiry and strong, but is not 
built to be a slugger. He “chokes” his 
bat at a considerable distance from the 
end with a grip which really is firmer than 
it looks. His pose is one of constant 


Magee grips his bat so near the end 





surely. would slip off when the stroke is 
made. However, he is a born slugger and 
wants to get the full sweep of his club 
when he swings it. His grip usually tight- 


ens as he draws back for the wallop, | 
though he often throws his war-club. | 
Close attention is the chief characteristic | Name_ 


of his pose. 
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“Is it gonna be a Merry 
Christmas for the kids 
of the tenements?” 


Hundreds of tenement kiddies are depending solely 

on the warmth of new friendships for gifts and 

necessities this year Will you make a Merry 
Christmas for at least one of them. 


UN Ess you—and other readers 
generously respond ‘to this appeal, 
many little children of slums are 
going to look in vain for tokens of 
Christmas Day. 

In many homes we know of there is barely 
enough food to sustain life, no winter clothing, 
no fuel, and in some cases the entire support of 
the family devolves upon the very boys and 
girls for whom this appeal is made. 


WILL YOU SEND HELP FOR THESE 
FAMILIES NOW ? 


Whatever your contribution—$r1, $5, $100, or more 
it will be used solely for relieving the distress of the 
poor and for providing a real Merry Christmas. 


Address your contribution now to: 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE POOR 


Room 250, 105 EAST 22nd STREET 


NEW YORK 





Resolve to Win ! 


Determination made Grant one of the great- 
est generals in history. The world knows his 
story. It knows, too, the stories of thousands 
of other determined men, who succeeded be- 
cause they had a purpose and stuck to it. 

Do you want to succeed? Do you want 
that better job? Do you want that in- 
crease in pay? 

If you do want to get out of the rut—if you 
are determined to make something of your- 
self, send the International Correspondence 
Schools the attached coupon. Tell them what 
kind of a position you want and they will 
show you how you can fit yourself to get it. 

Determine to mark and mail the coupon today. 
LLenceeauenennanda OUT HERE@}™= 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4191 Soranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked Xr 











Electrical Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
MechanicalEngineering |) Salesmanship Illustrating 
Mechanical Drafting Commercial Law Farming 
Civil Engineering Bookkeeping Poultry 
Stationary Engineerin; [_) Sten ography French 
Mining Engineering Civil Service German 
ARCHITECTURE Ry. Mail Service Italian 
Architectural Drafting ) AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 


Addfess 
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| PAINT, VARNISH, || 
KALSOMINE, ETC. 


will not adhere fixedly if applied in 
any **y which does not rub them in- 
to the pores of the surface covered, so 
as to permanently bind them. Throw- 
ing paint, etc., at a surface is a cheap, 
make-shift method, gives only a skim 
coat, which too often brings trouble. 


Rub in good Paint, Varnish, 
Kalsomine, etc., with 













WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 





and they never let go, Crawling, cracking, peeling and 
other deviltries are sinful as well as expensive, and can be 
avoided. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. Dept, L 
John L. Whiting-3.3.AdamsCo.,Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 190 Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exp'n, 1916 
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and NoMoreTireTrouble 


A Twitchell Tire Pressure Gauge, in a 
handsome holiday box gay with holly and 
ribbon (no price showing), makes a most ac- 
ceptable gift. It will be a constant and pleas- 
ant reminder of the donor, for the 


TWITCHELL 
AIR GAUGE 


will save money [or the recipient every time he 
25. Atyourdealer, or 
1209A Michigan Ave., Chicago 


usesit. Pricein U.S.A.$1. 
The Twitchell Gauge Co., 




















WANTED—ralLway MAIL CLERKS 
COMMENSE $75 VONTH INCREASE TO $150 MONTH 


Common education 

sufficient. / Franklin Institute 
Sure Pay. Dept. K 122 Rochester, N. Y. 
Life Job. Sirs: Send me without charge, 


(1) sample Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 
Pull unnec- Cs amination questions; (2) list of other 
essary. ° well paid U. S. gove oneued jobs now 


easily obtainable, and (3) free book de- 

scribing them. 
_. MEPL CRTTCTOTTS ET TE eee 
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The late General Booth’s mes- 
sage to his Officers all over 
the world: ‘‘Others’’ 











There are num- 
bers of poor folk 
in all our big 
cities who dee 
rend upon 
The 
Salvation 
Army 
for assistance 
during the long 
Winte> months. 


Will 

You Help 
Us 

Help “ Others” 


less fortunate 
than yourself? 


Send Your Gift to Commander Evangeline Booth 





| 
120 West Fourteenth Street, New York City | Present the most reckless spendthrift on | 
! 


Or Commissioner Estill, 108 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


| have been urged to practice rigid economy 


The Melting Pot 


| Ss police women have been appointed | 
by the city of Hoboken, N. J. 

Food-tasters are to be selected to 
sample the food at our army camps. 

A ‘Townsend, Mass., woman recently 
lost her life in a fire trying to save her 
e mploye r. 

In Chicago 1100 saloons have quit 
business because of the war and Sunday 
closing law. 

The drought in a portion of Texas | 
has caused losses this vear aggregating | — 
$400,000,000. . 

The Secretary of State of North|= 
| Dakota was recently arrested on a charge | © 
| of embezzlement. = 

A railroad forty-six miles long in Colo- | = 
rado has just been abandoned because | = 
it cannot meet expenses. a 

An authority at Des Moines declares | iS 
| that the war has increased juvenile delin- 
quency abroad 54 per cent. | = 

The war and the tendency to retrench- | / 
ment threaten to leave 30.000 garment | | 
workers in New York city idle. 

In the interests of sugar conservation | 
it has been suggested that sugar be made | : 
into syrup and used in that form. |e 

Governor McCall of Massachusetts | 
indulge in waste in times like 
these is criminal in a high degree.” 

A 33rd degree Mason who recently 
died at Worcester, Mass., left $40,000 | | 
to the Masonic home of that State. |e 

A Brooklyn boy caught in a robbery in | > 
which three people lost their lives when | ~ 
the police interfered, is an ex-choir boy. 

Police Commissioner Woods of New 
York City says that drink, drugs and |_ 
poverty are the chief causes of crime. | 

Many miners in the anthracite regions 
of Pennsylvania are said to be earning, 
with extra pay, as high as $300 a month. 

A private in the Alabama National 
Guard was recently sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment for striking an officer. 

A nation-wide movement has_ been | 7 
instituted by the Luther + Church to|_ 
substitute English for German in its | 
services. | 

Japan has 110,000 railroad ny. ag : 
receiving an average wage of 3lc. a day. | — 
The average wage of an American engineer | ~ 
is $5.40 a day. | 3 

A Socialist woman lecturer who was | 
prominent on the forum in the United 
States not long ago, Alexandra Kollan- | 
tay, has just been made Minister of Public | 
Welfare in Russia. 


Let the people rule! 


That First Million 


(Continued from page 839) 
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says: “to 


funds from all departments of the govern- 
ment are now transmitted blindly to Con- 
gress and the appropriations requested are | 
passed almost without debate. It is sug- 
gested that a committee of trained 
financiers, similar to the board of directors 
of a big corporation, be appoimted and 
that estimates from every branch of the 
government be passed on by this com- 
mittee with due consideration both of the 
imperative importance of the various de- 
tails for which money is asked and of the 
question of how much money can be 
raised to meet the demands. Similarly, it 
is urged that both branches of Congress | 
jappoimt budget committees to consider | 
| all requests for appropriations. Less than | 
‘half the appropriation bills in the House | 
of Representatives now originate in the 
Fenaag weagye Committee. The Mili-| 
tary Affairs, the Naval Affairs, the Agri- | 
cultural and other important committees 
that frame appropriation bills naturally 
regard their own items as of primary im- | 
portance. A budget committee would | 
weigh all the needs of the government | 
and proportion appropriations accord- | 
ingly. The people of the United States 
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but the 
'government of the United States is at 


‘during the period of the war, 
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A Word About 


The Caravan Man 
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Ainslee’s is the magazine 
that introduced to Amer- 
ican readers the work of William 
J. Locke, Jeffery Farnol and 
Leonard Merrick. Some day 
Ainslee’s is going to take just 
as much pride in having first 
published the work of E. Good- 
win. Ihe December number 
contained his first novelette, 


“Such Things As Films Are 
Made Of.” His short novel in 


the January issue now on sale 
is even more sprightly and joy- 
ous than that one. Read 


The Caravan Man 


Incidentally, the price of Ainslee’s 
is now 20 cents. This is partly 
due to the high cost of paper. 
Among the writers who make 
the paper in this month’s Ainslee’s 
well worth its high cost are 
Nina Wilcox Putnam, May Edgin- 
ton, Eleanor Ferris, Leona Dal- 


rymple (who wrote “The Girl of 


the Green Van’), George Wes- 
ton, Richard Le Gallienne, Adele 
Luehrmann and Alan Dale. 


AINSLEE’S 


Sold wherever magazines are read; 
read wherever magazines are sold. 
20 cents the copy. 


° — Send $4.00 Sor three vears’ subscription to AINSLEE'S. 
SPECIAL OF FER It will save you $2.00 and assure you three years of the 
world's finest fiction. Tiis offer positively closes January rst,1918. AINSLEE'’S MAG. 
AZINE, 70 Seventh Atcnue, New York City. 
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WAS SHE GUILTY? 


AN 


ne uti aM 





she the innocent victim of a vulgar plot hatched in the brain of a dissolute woman and a discredited 


») A beautiful queen, young, impul- 
sive, generous and brave—a diamond 
necklace of fabulous 


price — was 


courtier, or was she a party to the conspiracy for the possession of the baubleP A populace inflamed with 
hate and crying for bread sealed its verdict in her blood and that of the fairest and the bravest of France. 

Thrones have tottered and dynasties have crumbled into the dust of oblivion through causes relatively 
as insignificant as a pin-prick. Fate selects strange agencies in working out her designs, and nowhere is 
this more evident than in the marvelous stories told in the twenty volumes of 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 


You will search in vain in history or fiction 
for a parallel to these pulsing life stories of 
men and women around whom history revolves. Is it any 
wonder that the appetite of the reading public demands 
edition after edition—that no home or school library is 
considered complete wi.hout 

these wonderful books? 
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PARTIAL LIST OF CHARAC 


Every One a Wonderful Personality 





t. Alexander the Great g. Xerxes 

2. William the Conqueror 10. Julius Caesar 

3. Cyrus the Great 11. Nero 

4. Hannibal 12. Cleopatra 

5. Peter the Great 13. Darius the Great 
6. Marie Antoinette 14. Josephine 

7. Mary Queen of Scots 15. Queen Elizabeth 


8 Henry IV. 16. Alfred the Great 


It is to the seed sown by these characters 
around whom the history of the past revolves 
that is to be traced the events now convulsing 
l.urope in the greatest of all wars. 


Only $1.00 Now 


WITH THE COUPON 


brings these 16 Go.p-Top, Intensely In- 
teresting Volumes Right to Your Door, charges 
prepaid. And you have a whole year in which 
to pay the balance, if desired. 

For the trifling sum of 3'; cents a day you 
have the privilege of knowing these famous 
men and women even more intimately than their 
own contemporaries and of seeing them under 
every vicissitude incident to their high estate. 

But the price named in the coupon must be 
advanced if the immediate response to this In- 
troductory offer does not promise a quick sale 
of the entire edition so as to bring the selling 
cost within the amount originally set aside for 
that purpose. 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT FOR 
MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD 


The true spirit of Christmas is that 
of unselfishness—thought for the plea- 
sure of others in the greatest degree. 
What is a more lasting source of plea- 
sure—a more constant reminder of the 
thought of the giver than a well-chosen 
book? 


In FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF 
HISTORY you have not one but sixteen 
of the best books ever written—the 
pleasure and benefit given by one good, 
well-chosen book mu/tiplied sixteen times 
—and the initial outlay, $1.00, is .less 
than the price of any really good book 
you could buy in the stores. 

And then vou have the assurance, afforded 
by the enormous sale of this set, that these are 
books to please every taste, from the youngest 
school child to the most mature adult. This 
is something that can be said of few other 
books. Then again you take no risk, as we 
guarantee 

MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
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Whether you are just starting, or are putting the 


finishing touches to, a choice collection of books, you can’t 
afford to neglect this opportunity. 


16 Gold-Top Books 


filled from, cover to cover with tragedy and comedy—with 
the loves and hates of men and women whom to know is 


part of an all 
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4300 Pages—-Large, Clear Type 
Rich Cloth Binding 
Extra Heavy Paper 
48 Full-Page Illustrations in Sepia 
Each Volume 8 x 5!; Inches 


History With All the Thrill 


AND 


Fascination of Romance 


Instead of a dry history of the world, each 
of these 16 volumes is a complete life story—an 
enthralling romance, an entertaining novel in 
every sense except that it is true. 

We follow the fortunes of Caesar as he extends the 
boundaries of Rome to include all the known parts of the 
earth, and we are with him on the fatal ides of March. 
We see how the beauty of a woman—Cleopatra—wrecked 
the life of Antony, had turned aside the tide of Rome’s 
destiny and therefore that of the world. 

History in the form of Biography is our great instructor. 
The lives of famous characters are the beacons that will 
guide us safely on the voyage of life, though the sea of 
time we navigate is full of perils. But it is not an un- 
known sea. It has been traversed for ages, and there is 
not a sunken rock or treacherous shoal which is not marked 


by the wreck of those who have preceded us. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 

Enclosed is $1.00 first payment on the 16 volume, Cloth 
Gold-Top set of FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 
to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full Intro- 
ductory price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month 
following receipt of books. O-herwise, I wil!, within five days, 
isk for instructions of their return at your expense, my $1.00 
| to be refunded on their receipt. 


Name 


Address. . 





Occupation State 
1 Les. 12-15-17. 
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Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 
(Silent Night. Holy Night) 
Christmas Hymn) 
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Victrola 


Price $1 5% 


Adeste Fideles 


On, Come, All Ye Faithtul 
(Tune by Marcas Portugal, 1/63.1834) 


t John McCormack 


Koa. 70 74436 
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Victor Records 


are ideal Christmas gifts 


Victor Records will be appreciated 
wherever there is a Victrola. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a list of the new- 
est Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 
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Victors and Victrolas $10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


TUT 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade-mark, ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice.”” It is on all genuine products of the Victor Palking Machine Company. 


Important Notice. Victor — i A . ; 
Records and Victor Machines are —— ——————— . “Victrola” is the Registered 
scientifically coordinated and syn- ——— Trade-mark of the Victor ae 
chronized by our special processes Machine Company designating : e 
of manufacture, and their use, one — of this wage ge 4 on yi 
with the other, is absolutely essen- vw ae a oe Png Mey ieee 
tial i ion. ictrola ¢ i 
ial to a perfect Victor reproduction os cals chads adhere telktak Machine 
“ 7; = New Victor Records demonstrated at y or Phonograph —— is mis- 
: 5 all dealers on the Ist of each month. yn leading and illegal. 
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